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“Recollet” Franciscan. Mr. N. suggests that 
the “City of St. Anthony,” should have been 
called for him, and that his name be given to the 
Baron La Rontan next 
ached the Mississippi, October 23, 1688. Le 
Weur came to explore the mines in 1700 by order 
Iberville, ascended the Minnesota, or St. Pe- 
ters, took off some thousand pounds of the soil of | Jimits of occasional correspondence. 
the Blue Earth River, and with him the French 
explorations in Minnesota ceased. 
The Spirit of God is evidently moving in this 
region, From twenty-five to thirty conversions 
have recently occurred at Albany, about sixty 
miles south (in [llinois), where Rev. James I. 
Hill is laboring with a small Congregational 
church, Many more are awakened. 
of conversions have recently occurred also near 
Platteville, Wis., twenty-five wiies north. Your 
lowa correspondent will have informed you of a 
precious work of grace at Colesburg. 
An effort is making to commence the Galena 
and Chicago Union Railroad at this end. It is} no hallucination of the mind. 
proposed to make thirty miles of the road, and Your fellow-member in the gospel, 
thus expedite much the construction of the whole. Sodus, Feb. 27th, 1850. L. G. 
The Board of Directors have passed a resolve + 
that all funds raised in this county (Jo Daviess) For the Independent. 
There is also a law of THE SUGGESTIONS OF SICKNESS. 
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tic Correspondence. 


shall be expended here. 
the last Legislature which empowers the coun- 
ties along the line to Chicago, to tax themselves 
to build the road. The prosperity of this region 
is depending very much upon its construction. 
This city will then become a trans-shipping point 
to a much greater extent between the upper, 
lower, and eastern trade. 

A meeting has been lately held at Iowa City 
in behalf of a railroad from Dubuque to Keokuk 
through the former city. The President of the 
meeting, Col. Curtis, remarked in his opening 
address, that if this road were built, it would 
form two arms of the Great Pacific Railroad ; 
i.e. the Galena and Chicago line extended 
through Iowa, and the PeAnsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana line continued via St. Louis, and meeting 
the former at Iowa City. You will think our 
Iowa friends are enterprising in their views. 
Nevertheless, the Great Pacific Railroad must be 
The enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject at St. Louis is rising very rapidly. 


Garena, Itu., Feb. 26, 1850. 

ny he Editors of the Independent: 
vospeMEN—The Minnesota papers are some- 

<rich in curious matters. Allow me to give 
oon some recent “ pen-readings” in that kind of 
The Pioneer, whose editor is a gradu- 
xe of Amberst College, is urging @ new policy 

respect to Indians in the north-west. It con- 
Jemns the treaty-making “with bands of poor, 
starved people,” and the whole policy of 
ndians as independent and important 
“ They need the paternal, authoritative 
guarlianship of Government.” Provision ought 
to be made, it is urged, “ for taking every papoose 
when weaned from its mother’s breast, and plac- 
ing it inn English school, where it may associ- 
ate with whites only (7. ¢. one Indian to each 
white schoo! '), learn the habits and customs of 
the whites—acquire artificial wants and the habit 
The editor goes for civili- 
zation in this way, “ from the breast,” and amal- 
Civilization is the roller to “ distribute 
He urges one more removal of the Sioux 
whose lands the Minnesotian immigration will 
of necessity take up), and then the setting apart 
fall the territory north of lat. 46 deg. and west 
oi Lake Superior asa permanent Indian Territory, 
all the Indians of the free States to be removed 
The expense, he thinks, would yearly 
diminish, and the Inpran State in a few years 
support itself without “ bounties and annuities.” 
Mr. George Copway has proposed a plan like 


built, and will be. 


of supplying them.” 


For the Independent. 


ARE MINISTERS MEMBERS OF ANY GOSPEL 








The above caption to the present article was 
suggested by the inquiries of your reverend cor- 
respondent of February 14th, who had been dis- 
missed from his pastoral relation to become an 
agent of one of our benevolent voluntary asso- 
I was pleased to see your editorial 
comments on the apparent difficulties of that dear 
conscientious brother, to know where his church 


There has recently been a Convention in that} relations were, or rather, whether indeed he 


part of Wisconsin bordering on Minnesota, 1. e. 
the yalley of the St. Croix east of that river— 
in favor of a change of the boundary line, attach- 
ing that region to Minnesota. It is proposed that 
the new boundary line shall run from Mt. Trom- 
paleau to the head of Montreal river. 

The north-westernmost of the north-western 
settlements (in Minnesota), has drawn most of 
its inhabitants from the easternmost State of the 
“ The city of St. Anthony,” laid 
out by the side ef the celebrated Falis, has been 
vttled mostly by people from Maine. 
mghts and lumbermen from “down east,” are 

voling a portion of that beautiful waterfall to 
A master ship-carpenter 
from Bangor in the “ Dirigo” State arrived at the 
Falls a week or two since, and took charge of the 
construction of the steamer which is to ply above 
The machinery is con- 
structing at Bangor, and is expected here when 
navigation opens. It was shipped at Boston, Feb. 
8th., via New Orleans. The boat will be launched 
when the river breaks up. Her dimensions are, 
108 feet keel, 120 feet deck, and 25 feet beam. She 
will draw a little less than 12inches. She is built 
like the shoal-water steamers of Maine, and it is 
hoped that she may run not only above Lake Ra- 
pid, but to the Pokagomon Falls. Near the lat- 
‘er, a few years since, there was a Mission of 
A family was removed 
there from Yellow Lake in May, 1836, and a 
church formed in Feb., 1837 with three native 
“The Anglo Saxon race,” etc., will be 
there soon! Last fall a battle was fought there 
vetween some drunken Ojibwas, in which a num- 
ver were killed and wounded. 

Mixxzsora seems t0 abound in the amusements 
The Pioneer mentions a “Co- 
Jlion party at the Central House,” “a ball at the 
‘ouse of Pierre Potineaux, Falls of St. Anthony,” 
inf“ a Valentine ball in Stillwater, with two sets 
oi musicians for dancing in two halls.” 

Rev. Mr. Neill’s address before the “ Minne- 
sa Historical Society,” January 1, occupies a 
pageand a half of the Pioneer. 
the comparative dates of the Roman 
‘atholic and Puritan settlements here, Mr. N. 
‘xelches the explorations toward and into Min- 
hesota in the seventeenth century. 


The rather indirect suggestion in your edito- 
rial, that possibly it might be best for ministers 
to become members of the local churches where 
they officiate, was to me a gratifying evidence of 
progress in those who are understood to be cleri- 
cal editors, in a matter regarding their own church 


Now, Messrs. Editors, I am a lay-member of 
an “Independent” Congregational church ; and I 
like your paper for its name, as well as for its 
advocacy of what I believe to be the primitive 
mode of church government; and because in our 
churches there is no separate church relation for 
ministers acknowledged by the masses ; “all we 
are brethren ;’ “there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond or free, but aLt are one in Christ Jesus ;” 
therefore I want to give you the opinion of one 
of the common brotherhood—and I venture to 
believe it will be found in entire consonance with 
nine-tenths of the laity of our Congregational 
churches, whenever this matter is fairly laid be- 


the Falla next summer. 


This subject is not entirely new to me; I have 
pondered it fo: yerrs, and have occasionally had 
the opportunity o! publicly talking to our own, 
and some otlier Congregational churches in our 
county, and | have never found among my fellow- 

members a different opinion expressed from my 
the American Board ! own, when this subject was discussed in their 

I have always taken the ground distinctly, that 
no Presbyterian minister, or Methodist Episcopal 
preacher—and so of all other similar ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations—was a member of any church 
of Jesus Christ on earth. And this I have done, 
not to detract a particle from their Christian 
character, and the inestimable value which I 
wish to award to them, and for which I love them 
as teachers of salvation to perishing men; but 
because I believe this position just as susceptible 
of demonstration as the plainest problem in math- 





Let us calmly and candidly look at the facts in 
the case. In the first place, they certainly are | 
not members of the local churches. 
claim to be on a common platform with brethren 
and sisters of the church. The minister's wife 
“There was | brings a letter of commendation to the church; 
rrench settlement at Quebec before the May | he neither takes or brings any certificate of mem- 
‘ower weighed anchor from Southampton.” By 
‘ne year 1634 the indians had begun to bring 

‘vt turs thither for exchange. In September, 
‘ant Daniel, two priests, accompanied 
; stack to the Lake which now bears 
‘ir Dame. \n 1641, some priests invited to 
‘he Ojibwas, came to the Falls of St. Mary, 
and found 2000 of them. Then they first heard 
°! the Dakotas or Sioux. In 1654, two young 
‘Xr tracers penetrated into the Dakota country 
West of the Lakes in company with a hunting 
Shortly after, Mesnard came up Lake 
Superior, and was lost in the forest, while his 
o™panion was passing the Keweena Portage on 
“e way to the Bay of Cheqoieneqon. Claude 
A rnez, another Jesuit, visited Lake Superior in 


They do not 








bership to his brethren. His wife unites with the 
church just as any other member, however hum- 
ble, would be required todo. His wife, in com- 
mon with all others, is amenable to the laws of 
the local church, is under the mutual watch 
and care of the whole body. 
never unites with the church, is not amenable to 
its laws like other members; if guilty of any 
misconduct he is not amenable to their judica- 
tory, or to be tried by the same tribunal as any 
other member or officer of that church. To hold 
then that they are members of the local churches 
where they labor, is a prima facia delusion, hav- 
ing no shadow of fact to rest upon. 

But some have said, that as ministers join a 
, local church before they join presbytery or con- 
). He came to La Pointe, and Mr. N, styles | ference, they still retain their membership where 
they united with the local church; and your 
reverend correspondent had a confused impres- 
sion that it was possible that he might be a mem- 
ber of the church “down east” that he had left 
and loved twenty-nine long years ago, but almost 
an entire generation having passed away, it 
looked rather squally to attempt to resuscitate a | that bind soul and body together. 
claim which had so long been dead; or, as the 
doctors would say, in a state of permanent 
asphyxia. I do not wonder that a conscientious 
Christian would feel thata claim of church-mem- 
bership, having no better foundation than that, 
was too ridiculous and absurd to satisfy an 
honest mind ; for he longs to feel at home in the 
b and when among the brethren to say 


The minister 





n the first white man who reached Minne- 
“a. A small antique silver crucifix has lately 
ttn dug up near Lake Pointe. 
Marquette joined Allonez in 1668. The latter 
‘heard from the Dakotas (whose territory then 
‘ached to Lake Superior) of the great river 
“Messippi.” Marquette determined to find it, 
“\y, 1673, with six persons, one of them a 
‘ench Envoy; he left Green Bay Mission, 
sed through the Fox River, (the Neenah) 
“ssed the remarkable portage between that and 
“e Wisconsin, descended the latter and came out 
“the “ Father of Rivers.” 
‘tangeline.) They floated down to the Illinois, 
vended it and found their way back to Lake 
‘chigan and Green Bay. La Salle, then living 
P Fort Frontenac, (Kingston, U. C.,) who had 
~‘ained from Louis XIV the monopoly of the 
uae in Buflalo skins—built the “ Griffin” on the 
“res of the river Niagara, in the early part of 
™ launched her, towed her into Lake Erie, 
‘with Father Hennepin and thirty others, 
‘tlled up the lakes (the first voyagers) and land- 
“Mackinaw, August 27th. They passed on 
° Green Bay, loaded the Griffin with $12,000 
7 "lof furs and sent her back. She was never 
oan of. La Salle went down the Lake, the St. 
eph’s and the Illinois 


(See Longfellow’s 


But your editorial suggestion, “where has 
been his church-membership” all this time, is 
perfectiy apropos. Has no other body had juris- 
And the rule is universal in 
all our societies, I believe, that membership fol- 
lows jurisdiction. Your correspondent had vol- 
untarily withdrawn from the watch and care, 
amenability and jurisdiction of that church, and 
transferred all these sacred responsibilities of 
church membership to another body—not indeed 
to a church, for I claim that presbytery or confer- 
ence is nota cuurcH in any gospel sense—and 
ntary anomalous act, it is plain to 
me that he lost his church-membership. 

It was mutually understood, both by the charch 
and himself, that he came under the watch and 
care, amenability and jurisdiction of another body, 
and was no longer a “living stone” in the church 
“down east,” and such is the indisputable fact 


Having proved that, asa minister 1 YORE, Com 


diction over him ? 


rivers, to a point near 
Here a vessel 42 feet long and 12 wide, 
uilt for the Mississippi, but as she could 
‘ be rigged, Father Hennepin was dispatched 
. * Canoe to the sources of the Great River, the 
P. “ay of February, 1680. He discovered the 
““s Which he named for St. Anthony of Padua. 

* reported them 60 féet high, as he also report- 
600 feethigh! He was not a 
and Steinmek call him, but a 











upon. Let us attend to a few of them. 


ness. 


sorrows upon us, in order to second the impres- 


flame that destroys the property of man, which 
breathes in the miasma, which groans from the 
sick man’s lips, which comes up from the death- 
bed and from the grave-yard—is, that sin is vile, 
and that God abhors it, and that we ought to hate 
and to shunit. If we are wise, we learn this 
lesson from the calamities of others; but it makes 
a deeper impression upon us, when, in the tor- 
ments of the disease which preys upon us, we feel 
the effects of sin. But does not the fact that the 
righteous suffer as keenly as the wicked, and 
often more so, tend to lessen this impression? 
No! rightly considered, it increases it. The sul- 
ferings of our earthly lot are not the penalty for 
sin, but only a part of the measures of recover- 
ing grace, designed, when sent upon the right- 
eous, to help complete the process of sanctifica- 
tion; and if, for such a purpose, sufferings so 
keen are demanded, what wil! they deserve, 
what will they receive, who having rejected the 
Gospel of Christ, will be condemned to experi- 
ence the full penalty of a violated law. 


man on God. Man is prone to lose the impres- 
sion of his dependence. Witness, in proof, the 
prevailing prayerlessness of men. Prayer is the 
appropriate expression of dependence, and no 
one who is sensible of his dependence on God, 
can fail to pray. But it is mainly in the heyday 


cretly feel that, at least for the present, we can 





| and useful lessons of life. 











heedlessly spoken and heard—involves, 





respondent was not a member of the local church 
where he resided, or of the church “down east,” 
my position that ministers and preachers are not 
members of any church is undeniably true, unless 
presbytery or conference is a GOSPEL CHURCH, which 
I must for the present simply deny, as this arti- 
cle has already extended beyond the desirable 


I have already informed your readers that I 
am not a minister; still as I claim to be some- 
what of a professional man, and as such have 
often prescribed for my clerical brethren, I have 
intended in this article only to feel the pulse, and 
indicate some of the most obvious morbid symp- 
toms of the case, not knowing but some contin- 
gency might arise when I might feel called upon 
to prescribe for this chronic disease, which I con- 
sider remedial, and if properly treated, may be 
entirely eradicated, to the great comfort cf your 
distressed correspondent, and all his venerated 
associates, who have seen and felt that this was 


These are many, and profitable to meditate 


1. Sickness is suggestive of the divine good- 
ness. As an exception to the general tenor of 
our existence, it reminds us of the kindness of 
that Being, who, though he might justly crowd 
all our days with weakness and with pain, is 
pleased to crown the greater portion cf them 
with the vigor and the enjoyment of health. 
Besides, sickness has some peculiar luxuries of 
itsown. Few enjoyments, apart from the high- 
est delights of the Christian, equal the satisfac- 
tion diffused over the intervals of ease that follow 
intense bodily pain; and “tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep,” is never so sweet, nor so 
ba!my, as when it follows the keenest sufferings. 
Then, through the kindness of God, the earth | of the man; the day of small things is not to be 
produces, in almost inexhaustible variety, the 
remedies that are fitted to cure disease, or to alle- 
viate its pangs. Still further, the kindness of | their magnitude and strength. 
friends, who watch at our bedside, and come with 
soft steps to administer our medicines, or to sup- | Ceding, any more than great oaks without thou- 
port our aching head, or tenderly to change our | Sands of rings. In years of indiscretion, the 
posture, or to whisper words of consolation, | Seeds are planting, and the roots growing, 
speak impressively of His goodness who placed in | Whence shall be the blossoming, fruit-bearing of 
human bosoms affections and sympathies which | tipet years. I know of no habits without little 
are never more active than when they are called | things to form them; each habit is a faggot, and 
forth by the pains and the weakness of sick- | the bundle, man. 


3. Sickness is suggestive of the dependence of 


of health and vigor that we forget God, and se- 


get along well enough without Him. But let 
sickness come, and waste our strength, and fill us 
with pain, and refuse to yield to the power of 
medicine, and we feel that we are in the hand of 
God—then we begin to pay, and we call upon 
others to pray for us, to the only power in the 
universe that can save us. Oh, it is good for us 
to be forced to feel that none but God can help 
us; and sickness, when it engraves this upon 
our hearts, teaches us one of the most important 


4. Sickness is suggestive of the uncertainty of 
life. To the proposition, “ Life is uncertain,” no 
human mind will refuse its assent. But how sel- 
dom does it make any deep or lasting impression 
on the heart. The great majority of men plan 
and act as if they knew they had many years to 
live. An illusion is upon the human spirit, and 
“these earthly tabernacles appear to the fasci- 
nated eye of man like resting-places for eternity.” 
How shall this mighty and mysterious spell be 
broken, and the settled conviction of the under- 
standing be made to impress the heart! Provi- 
dence is at work on this problem, and scattering 
the affecting mementos of mortality all along our 
path. The death of acquaintances and friends, 
especially if they were young and died suddenly, 
is one of His means of impressing the great truth 
upon us: sickness is another. It makes us feel 
our approaches to the grave. It shows us the 
feebleness of our hold on life. It makes us con- 
template the delicacy of that curious piece of 
mechanism which we call the body: the feeble- 
ness of many of its vital parts, and the numerous 
avenues which it has, and by which death may 
reach the seat of life, and the delicate ligatures 


5. Sickness is suggestive of the nearness and 
importance of eternity. No one doubts that eter- 
nity is near, or that it is important; and yet for 
practical purposes, for impression upon the heart, 
time seems to most men of more value than eter- 
nity. Witness, in proof, their eager pursuit of 
the honors and the treasures of this world, while 
those of heaven are neglected. But sickness, 
especially if it seems manifestly and rapidly 
tending toward death, makes a better impression 
on the heart. It makes us see that the gold of 
the world cannot make us rich, nor its favor 
happy; and that if we have any great interests, 
they lie beyond the grave, in the bosom of that 
eternity which we feel ourselves to be fast ap- 
proaching. We then feel our hearts “beating 
their funeral marches to the grave,” and we look 
beyond the grave, and ask what wil] be the con- 
dition of our spirits—will they enjoy or will 
they suffer, as they pursue their way along the 
vista of endless ages? Then we try to grasp 
the vast ideas which the word ererxiry—so often 


6. Sickness is suggestive of our need of a Sa- 
vior. There is nothing in the records of pulpit 
eloquence that has touched our hearts more than 
that passage in the life of President Dwight, in 
which we see him, just risen from his bed of 
sickness, and standing, pale and emaciated, be 


thousands, 


such sore afflictions upon us. 
W. W. W. 


——? 
For the Indepen dent. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


I am not quite sure that minister was right 
who said “he had ceased to watch the influence 
of his small acts.”. Though perhaps Ais life was 
so crammed with great things that /rttle ones 
were jostled out of notice. Most lives are very 


the texture depends not a little upon trifles. 
“A thing begun is half done.” But most 


despised, chiefly because it is the birth-day of 
things, that when fully grown, astonish us by 


I know of no great acts without little ones pre- 


The ball of twine above the elbow of a black- 


2. Sickness is suggestive of the evil of sin.| Smith’s arm; how many single blows has he 
The question sometimes arises, “ Why does God. | Struck to make it, think you? Was it not as 
who shows his goodness even amid our sickness, | hard for Newton, at the age of 14, to demonstrate 
send that sickness among us? One impressive | the “Pons Usinoram” of Euclid, as to discover 
answer to this is, that God sends this and all our | 2 maturer life “ the Binomial Theorem ” 


Every sand-bar where frigates founder, is but 


sions of his moral government respecting sin. | # §teat accretion of grains. An “infant of days” 
The Bible teaches that the plans of Providence | Could turn the course of the Missouri at its source, 
are subservient to the moral government of God. | OF Strangle a young 'strictor. Every drop in the 
It is because this is a world of sin that it is a| Atlantic is individually responsible for the depth, 
world of sickness and of death. The great les- | the rush, the roar of Ocean. And just as surely 
son of all our afflictions—the lesson which how]s | 40es an importance attach to the humblest act of 
in the tempest, which is painted on the curling the humblest life. Erastvs. 


_- 
For the Independent. 


A REMARKABLE PRAYER. 


“O LORD, REVIVE THY WORK.” 








on your scale of estimation, but have you con- 
sidered these things about it? 


his age in ardor, and might have been as much 


faith ever since. The words have been as cha- 


ren have prayed this prayer. It is hoary with 


answers. 


2. It isa strong prayer. It appeals at once to 


God—* thy work.” A great doctrine lies hid in 
its words. They exalt infinite, sovereign grace. 
It owns that it is a work above men—thy work 
Then the utterance of the prayer confesses man’s 
part and duty in God’s sovereign work. 
takes hold of immense truths, and what a vast 
demand it makes—-“ Revive thy work.” How much 
greater this, often, than to begin a work anew. 
Ten new works will start and move on, sooner 
than one decayed work revive. The very ashes 
of the former fire choke the flame you would 
rekindle. This truly was a great petition, in the 
magnitude of its requests. 


3. It isan inspired prayer. The Holy Ghost 


taught it to the prophet. God’s Spirit put it in 
the heart, and hence we know that every one of 
us may use it. God's own seal is on it. Does 
He not love to have His own petition returned 
laden with the faith of His children? When we 
go to Him with it, we may go knowing it is a 


prayer he lovesto hear. It needs noamending— 
no altering. It is just as He would have it. Our 
sole concern is, to fill in with the faith, the ardor 


it needs to gain acceptance. 


My praying reader, will you not look a mo- 
ment upon this prayer. Revere its age—be glad 
in its strength—plead its inspiration. Is it not, 


my friend, a picture of yourown wants? “ Revive 
thy work.” O, does not your own heart cry out 


for such a blessing on itself? Is there one grace 


Look at this stupor, this decay of holy affec- 


tion—the change from the days of the first love, 
and will you not cry out in the prophet’s cry ? 


Take then this prayer, my dear reader, into 
your closet, to your family altar, to the prayer- 
meeting, and to the house of God. 

Let it be in your mind when in the counting- 
house, in the work-shop, and in'the field; gath- 


soul. SELe. 


—_———_++-—___ 


SABBATH SCHOOLS IN HARD PLACES, 





city: 





fore the audience to which he had been wont to 


is every reason to believe.” 


minister, and telling them the feelings of his 
heart, as he thought himself just about to enter 

e presence of God. Among other things, he 
said: “The mercy of God, as exercised toward 
our lost race, through the all-sufficient and glo- 
rious righteousness of the Redeemer, yielded me 
the only foundation of hope for good beyond the 
grave. During the long continuance of my dis- 
ease, as I was always, except when in paroxysms 
of suffering, in circumstances entirely fitted for 
solemn contemplation, [ had ample opportunity 
to survey this most interesting of subjects on 
every side. As the result of all my investiga- 
tions, let me assure you, that from the neighbor- 
hood of the eternal world, confidence in the right- 
eousness of Curist is the only foundation fur- 
nished by earth or heaven, upon which, when 
you are about to leave this world, you can safely 
or willingly rest the everlasting life of your 
souls.” Similar has been the experience of 


Foreign Correspondence, 


Lonpon, Feb. 22, 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 


GenTLemen :—On last Sunday I listened to a 
discourse from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Primate of England. I had an opportunity 
to see him, too, quite as well as I heard him, for 
in the crowded state of the church I was con- 
ducted to the very railing of the altar where he 
then was, and directly back of the pulpit. His 
Grace is well advanced in years, has a small 


official wig and Episcopal robes. He read a part 
of the service, and not very happily, if judged | the whole scene, were wonderful. The saloon 
seemed open to the fresh air of the water, in the 
bay and river; and at last the fatal heaving of 


It was, however, sincere and 
hearty—unless the greatest simplicity of spirit 
should seem to be allied to the greatest purity of | the waves and ships, and the conflagration o 
tone, which, practically, would be a severe kind 
of test. A similar vitiosity of an inapt rise and | earthquake, were scarcely less real. 

fall of voice, and a mechanical stress, a certain} Through the courteous atiention of Rev. Mr. 
false intonation, was felt in the delivery of his| B., I 1eceived an invitation to visit the “Old 
But the Primate came to preach the | Bailey” courts, and to dine with the judges; but 
Gospe!, and I really did not go to criticise his} we first went over Newgate prison, close by the 
oratorieal powers, only I regard it as a little piece | Old Bailey. The ordinary or chaplain of the 
of my present mission to present public men just | prison conducted us. There are about 200 con- 
as they are, whenever there is occasion to speak | fined there. Several may. occupy one room. 
of them. Two vergers, with their wands, waited | They tried to appear well, both men and women ; 
upon the Archbishop, between the altar and the| some were sad, one wept aloud; otliers were 
pulpit. The passage chosen for discourse was, | ready to laugh. Good books are furnished ; and 
“And in this place will I give peace, saith the| the first I took up was, “Tae Biste nor or 
Jt had the | May,” by my own countryman, Rev. Dr. Spring. 
more appropriateness, as the church, a simple| Casts of the heads of executed murderers were 
and very fine one, is new, and a collection was | shown, many of which might confirm phrenolo- 
to be taken for some incidental expenses. Points| gy, but more physiognomy, though you are to 
of the sermon were—so far as the phraseology | remember after what kind of deaths these are 
was distinct and kept consistent—the nature, | taken. They have in London the three systems 
different; little things are their warp, and the Giver, and grounds of this “ place.” It is not the | of associated, separate, and silent imprisonment, 
whole woof almost. The fineness and beauty of place of ignorance, indifference, error and delu- | all of which the ordinary regards as good, under 
sion, or of superstition—superstition, where men | limitations, and would like to have introduced 
look to ceremonies and ordinances as sufficient | into Newgate. As to boys, “a free use of the 
things have small beginnings. The child is father in themselves, and not as the means of grace. | birch rod,” in prison, has helped to deter them 
od is the Giver, through Christ, who is the ful-| from coming there. He is clear and earnest in 
fillment of the promise of peace, by the prophet. | expressing the conviction that it will not do to 
And the ground of it is, that Christ was bruised | dispense with the punisliment of death. As to 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace | causes of crime, he says in one of his reports, 
was upon Him. Here, he urged, is what we| that “it is a great and growing delusion to sup- 
stand in need of; a restorer of our lost and} pose that criminals are any less intelligent, or 
ruined condition. There are those in this house, | any worse educated, than their fellows in socie- 
who, through the mysterious guidance of the| ty, who remain uncorrupted with crime, and are 
Spirit, no longer walk in the paths of disobedi-| never seen in prison.” “It is not to be endured, 
ence and destruction. Others still may find the} that great statesmen should stand up and declare 
It is, too, for those who are borne | the want of education to be the cause of crime, 
down by cares and troubles. So also may the| while every thief in London is laughing in his 
lambs of the flock be gathered ; “the child may | sleeve at them.” He also expresses the “fear 
be sanctified from the first period of his con-| that much encouragement is given to offenders 


If such be the suggestions of sickness, it is 
one of the richest blessings of our earthly lot. 
Painful as it is, it comes to us fraught with good. 
Its grand design is to make us partakers of the 
holiness.and the blessedness of God; and as we 
gather up the benefits which his dispensation has 
brought te us, we should praise him for sending 


Lord of Hosts,” in Haggai 2: 


of a vein of humor. 


—one divine feature in all your spiritual pos- 
session which does not need this reviving ? 


ering continually your most serious emotions 
into its fervid entreaty. Lay itup in your spirit 
until the soul glows in its mighty importunity. 
O believer! you need it-—need it—how much you 
need it—and its jullest answers upon your own 


The Agent of the American S. S. Union at 
St. Louis, writes as follows to a school in this 


“T have distributed the amount of your dona- 
tion ($15) among three schools. These schools 
are in southern Illinois, and were all organized 
last summer. They are in very hard places, and 
cost a good deal of labor and pains to organize 
them. The families were all visited and con- 
versed with, and much pains taken to remove 
prejudice, and enlist the feelings of parents and 
children. I am happy to assure you that the 
effort was entirely successful. Although the pa- 
rents were composed of several denominations, 
they generally became interested, and the child- 
ren were secured. They also generally con- 
tributed something for books, so that, with what 
aid your liberality furnished, each school pro- 
cured a library of one hundred volumes, and the 
necessary instruction books. These books were 
received with many and warm expressions of 
thanks to the kind and benevolent donors. That 
they will be generally read by the parents and 
children in the neighborhoods where they circu- 
late, I have no doubt; and that they will exert a 


Another place of resort is the “Coliseum.” It 
has a museum of sculpture, in which you find 
valuable specimens of that art, though a large 
part of the collection are only casts. Great men 
and heathen deities are both there. Then it has 
classic ruins, an exterior promenade, models of 
temples, representations of Mont Blanc and the 
Mer de Glace, not done in ice and snow, conser- 
vatories with choice native and exotic plants, a 
gorgeous aviary, stalactite caverns, and a touch 
By stepping into an “as- 
cending loom,” you soon find yourself at the top 
of the building, there to view a moonlit panora- 
ma of Paris, which is most successfully pre- 
sented. The Pasha from Egypt would have it 
that the moon actually shone ; while those who 
know, are quite sure that you get a correct no- 
tion of the Frenchman, city and coast, You are 
ott tit a, Wena belkin took 
the gardens of the ies, and it is an exqui- 
site sight. The panorama of London, which was| joined. The teachers stayed for prayer, and 
#0 long, and, as I am told, so much admired in 


of the polar regions. 











see it. 


by the specious, but morally unsound, principles 


The venerable prelate was followed in his dis-| that are not unfrequently adopted by advocates 
course with a confiding regard, as its good strain, | in their defense.” ‘ There is a marked difference 
with his fatherly manner, deserved. It is well | in the style of prisoners’ reasonings, before and 
understood here in England, I believe, that it is | after their defense.” 

men of a peaceful disposition, and habits of a| Newgate wasa prison as far back as 1218. 
wise adaptation, rather than talented, or “ clever” | The plan of it is quadrangular. Known before- 
and adventurous men, that are placed in such | hand to the foreigner, it becomes an impressive 
high offices as may seriously affect both Church | object when he visits this metropolis. Its dark 
and State. An eminent statesman once said to a| walls stretch along the street, and turn upon the 
certain bishop, who had just made an able speech | corner, telling of what is out of sight within, 
in the House of Lords, “We shall have to un-| and threatening the vicious without. It is a sad 


tale, too, that it rehearses of the long past; and 


I have twice heard Rev. Mr. Binney, of the In-| it has sad presages yet for the days to come. 
dependent body, and one known with you as| We passed now into the courts of the Old 
well as here. I found his chapel was sought out| Bailey. The under-sheriff, with his sword, and 
by others, and already well filled. Though it| wearing his official dress of breeches, received 
But this is a very common prayer. We have was the morning service, the gas was lighted ; it | us, and gave us a place on the seat extending the 
heard it ever since we heard any prayer, and being just then—for it is better these days—a | length of the room, a part of which is fitted up 
never thought it remarkable. Perhaps it is not London atmosphere of the lurid genus, and aj for the judge. The room is not large. Specta- 
I had taken my umbrella, but} tors crowd the narrow gallery, and a few get a 
met a small, round sun when I got fairly into the | better spot in another place below. Solicitors 
1. It is a very old prayer—especially for a street, actually looking through the smoke, and | and barristers were thick around a large table; 
prayer of this kind. Habakkuk was quite before | 3 last he shot a brighter ray into the chapel.| the latter in gowns, and bearing those heavy 
The clerk led the singing, which was by the| wigs, with cross rolls or curls, which the indict- 
before this, in consistency. Nearly five thousand whole congregation, and gave out one of the| ment of American letter writers had always 
years ago he poured out this mighty supplication, hymns. They had books of music; and Bibles charged against them, when I resided on your 
and it has been in use among the children of they had, and used them. The introduction to| side of the water. The judge, of course, had 
the sermon was free and colloquial; nor was the | his wig, and his gown, which was thoroughly 
riot-wheels to uncounted petitions ever since the style of the preacher throughout crainped by any | trimmed with ermine—not that intangible, invis 
prophet uttered them. In every age, Zion’schild- | fbitrary rules. He supplied bands and connec- | ible, poetical “ermine” of which we hear in our 
tions from the experience and real life of men, | plain country, but the real thing itself, the white, 
years, and rich with the victories of ten thousand | #74 held as familiar intercourse with his people | pure fur. He was, in this instance, one whom 
as he felt to be suitable, at the same time, to the | you have met before as an author, T. N. Tal- 
sacredness of the therne and the dignity of his | fourd, now both knighted and raised to this judi- 
His language was often sharply sup-| cial position, and known as Sir Thomas Tal- 
ple and bold ; his discrimination and insight par-|fourd. The jurymen were each furnished with 
You felt that he looked out} ink and paper. Eminent pleaders were present, 
upon the world somewhat wisely ; while you| as Clarkson, considered the leader at this bar, I | at the Mart, on Wednesday, the 6th of March (should 
It thus| Were not less impressed by his discernment of | believe, and Sir John Baily, and some of them 
the inner things of the Gospel and the spiritual | took part. I lost most of their pleas, briefer than 
He allowed the play of his fancy and im-; those of some smaller men, by being in the next 
agination; and you would infer also that he | apartment, or New Court. There especially the 
wore a genial spirit, and might not be destitute | cases, less important, were rapidly terminated, 
As a broader beam of sun- | half an hour or less sufficing, when with us they 
shine came through the gallery window, he im-| might have taken half a day or a whole one. 
mediately drew an illustration of the point then | Prisoners often dispensed with counsel, asked 
before him, by a reference, which his finger | their own questions, while the jury decided case 
guided, to “‘God’s blue heavens.” So again, he | after case without leaving their seats. Alder- 
urged that men fail to discern Divine and spirit-| men, in their own sort of trimmed gowns, and 
ual things, just as the ox looks upon the green of | with threefold heavy gold chains banging on the 
the meadow and over the landscape, but has no | outside from the neck, took an official place by 
sense of the beautiful; whereas they might see, | the side of the judge. The Lord Mayor, with 
face to face, in them, while in the midst of the | heavier chains, and a larger emblematic clasp in 
world, even as they now see offices and shops,| front, also appeared, before the adjournment. 
temples and palaces, houses and parks. The la- | Judge T.’s charge was free and zealous, amount- 
bor and toil of the back and the hand, the busi-| ing to an argument, and of a high moral tone. 
ness of the counting-room and the exchange, all| His enunciation was rapid and strong, now 
occupations in society and at home—all, all, “O| choked up, for the instant, to break out the 
brothers,” have a Divine side, a Divine element | stronger, and having a sort of crispness in it at 
in them. He presented a continuous subject, but| times. He was addressed as “My Lord,” and 
conducted you at times by discursive and para-| “ Your Lordship.” 
graphic courses. His manners in the pulpit were} We now passed to an ante-room; and soon, 
sufficiently independent and unstudied. His per- | headed by the Lord Mayor and the Judge, who 
sonal presence helps sustain him in the adventur-| were themselves headed by a waiter, wearing 
ous, where an inferior physique might be more| more military gold than our generals, the guests 
liable to a fall. He used no manuscript or notes. | ascended to the dining apartment. A blessing 
I spent an evening at the “ Polytechnic Insti-| was asked. The compeny was nota very large 
It was established for the advancement| one. Waiters were dressed in livery. The true 
of the arts and practical science, and other| turtle soup preceded; and all things good fol- 
branches of industry ; as also, I suppose, to fur- | lowed for two or three hours. Thanks were re- 
nish a safer kind of amusement to these London | turned by the reverend ordinary, standing by the 
multitudes, You find there machines, and inven- | head of the table, when he craved favor for “the 
tions, and models, and some manufactories ; illus- | Lord Mayor,” “the Aldermen,” and “Common 
trations in natural philosophy, microscopes, dis- | Council,” giving their several designations dis- 
solving views of a pleasing description, or con- 
veying information, forms of apparatus, and| were offered by the Lord Mayor, successively, 
lectures. There isa surface of 700 feet of water, 
with its fountains, pebbles, shells, a fall to turn | on, till all present were brought in, individually 
machinery, a deep place for a diving bell, which 
holds four or five persons at a time, and other 
happy contrivances. A large electric eel had his | same; among these, the artist or author, Roberts, 
own quarters there; but the lecturer did not ex- | some ex-Aldermen, and a barrister. It was all 
periment upon him that evening, and no visitor 
tried his hand at it; his companion had died.| by they descended again, for tea and coffee, into 
The rooms were spacious above and below; a 
variety of matters asked attention; and it was | persed. 
altogether a unique, entertaining, and instructive 











the same place, they think of taking to the Uni- 
ted States. Give your guinea rather than not 


Connected with the Coliseum is the “Cyelo- 
rama,” an exhibition of moveable paintings. The 
saloon or theater is entered by a fine corridor, 
and is itself a richly finished and superb struc- 
ture. The painting presented was Lisbon, and 
its destruction by earthquake in 1755. First, a 
lively and lovely scene of water and ships; then 
the succession of the picturesque and grand, in 
houses and hills; and then the startling and aw- 
ful, in the final catastrophe. It was in part a 
face, a mild, common-place expression—wore his | bold attempt, but well carried out. The atmo- 
spheric effects, and the illusion of the sea and 


buildings overthrown, or leit standing by the 


tinctly, as is the established custom. Toasts 
to the “Queen,” “Aldermen,” “Judge,” and so 


or collectively. Judge T. acknowledged his com- 
pliment at some length, and several others did the 


very quiet, but social and entertaining. By-and- 
the ante-room, and in good time gradually dis- 


I was present at a “Ragged School,” in the 
“Union Mews,” last Sabbath evening. This 
“mews” was once a hay-loft, and there is still a 
stable underneath, as the lowing of a cow testi- 
fied. Older boys were about the door, and a 
teacher was endeavoring to keep them straight. 
They asked, as my American companion and my- 
self approached, “ What are their names *—what 
are their names?” “Is he old? and a boy peered | °> 
into my face, and turned back, saying, “No, he 
isn’t old.” The room was rough, but lighted by 
gas, and comfortably fitted up. {t was filled by 
boys and girls, a kind of railing enclosing a third 
of the space for the Jatter. Very young children 
had been brought, as older sisters or brothers 
must take care of these somewhere. They were | i 
full noisy enough—whistled a little; but it was 
all quite passable. They listened attentively to 
the remarks of the strangers from over the sea. 
Prayer was offered; a benediction followed from 
the superintendent, and the exercises were closed 
by a hymn, in which the children generally 


such boys as were deemed worthy, most of whom 


and may say more about it at another time. 


lines— 
“Earth's distant ends our glories shall behold, 
And the new world launch forth to meet the old,” 


spoke of the United States as “a young, but 


Rishop of Oxford, the latter of whom is the 
easiest speaker. Lord Ashley was short, for, 
said he, “eleven speakers have already addressed 
you, and there are ten more to come.” This, or 
something else, helped to bring the meeting more 
rapidly to a close. 

I have just heard, through Rev. Mr. W.., that 
Rev. Edward Bickersteth is so ill from paralysis 
that he cannot recover, The note says, “ His 
own mind is perfectly calm and composed, even 
in his wanderings, and evidently set on doing 
good.” Many a reader of The Independent will 
mourn for him, of whom they first heard perhaps 
as “ Bickersteth on Prayer.” We knew before 
of his attack, but he and friends about him 
hoped for a different termination. 

Yours, R. S. T. 


— 0c --~ 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





The British public has derived practical know- 
ledge of the character of the cherished “ domes- 
tic institution” of the South from advertisements 
reprinted from Southern papers. The pictures 
drawn by slaveholders, of “ light complected” fu- 
gitives, of scarred and mutilated runaways, have 
come with startling effect upon European spec- 
tators. The advertisement sheets to him who 
reads with understanding will tell more of the 
real work-a-day life of a people than the most 
elaborate essay. Hence it has been thought that 
the following collection would materially aid the 
American student who was desirous of learning 
something of the character of the most powerful 


and influential of English institutions. The ob- 


servant reader will note the difficulty which the 


advertisers have in conveying an idea of what 


sect within the church they belong to, and will 
see the nature and the value of church unity, 
and the use of articles of faith, and the force of 
subscription to them. The reader should also 
know, that the men to whom £70 a year is 
offered, have expended ten, twelve, or fifteen hun- 
dred pounds in order to acquire the legal qualifi- 
cation for “ holy orders ;” and will perceive that 
this shows that many men enter the church be- 
cause it gives them a social position; i. e., it 
gtatifiies human pride and the love of ascend- 
ancy, and a chance of obtaining one of the 
prizes in the church lottery. It may be also as 
well to state, that men accept livings on the con- 
dition, that when the youngster at school, or at 
Oxford, has sown his wild oats, and “ passed,” 
the holder is then to resign, and the family living 
revert to the family; or where there is no mem- 
ber of the family to be provided for, or the money 
is wanted, then the living is given to a very aged 
man, and “the next presentation” is sold, with 


CHURCH PREFERMENTS. 


A Curate is wanted for a agricultural parish 
in South Devon. Stipend, 70/. A title might be 
given. An earnest-minded man, free from party 
spirit, and of sound doctrine, is required. 

Church preferment with early possession.—Mr. An- 
cona is favored with instructions to sell by auction, 


he not previously receive an acceptable offer by pri- 
vate contract), the valuable Advowson with next and 
all future presentations to the rectory of Wilsford, 
situate in a very agreeable agricultural district of 
Lincolnshire, possessing every advantage of society, 
markets, &c. The income is principally derived from 
a very useful and compact farm, exceeding 390 acres 
in good cultivation, lying in a ring fence, and let to a 
substantial tenant, which, together with other proper- 
ty and commuted rent-charge, produce a net income 
of 546/. a year. Population 429. Incumbent in his 
eighty-first year. For particulars, apply to W. S. 
elsh, Esq., Solicitor, Wells, Somerset; or to the 
auctioneer, 34 Southampton-street, Strand. 


To be sold—The Advowson of a.: agricultural dis- 


vested to augment the income of the church. For 
further particulars apply to Rev. E. H., care of 
Messrs. Deighton & Lawton, booksellers, Liverpool. 

Exchange.—The rector of a small agricultural par- 
ish is desirous of exchanging his benefice (which is 
conveniently situated for road and rail), with a cler- 
gyman holding evangelical views. There is house 
and coach-house, garden, &c. Tithes commuted at 


lars may be had, in mutual confidence, by addressing 


( 
Dorset. 


be disposed of, having dwe.ling-house and capacious 
cellars attached. The lease is for a long te-m, and 
the sum pt nate 1,6001. (very desirable). Also for 
exchange, a living in Somersetshire, with commodi- 
ous house, garden, orchard, coach-house, stabling, &., 
value 200/. per annum. Clergymen provided with 
curates, curacies, titles, tutors, &c. Loans procured 
on real security. 

Apply (pre-paid) to Mr. William Humphries, agent, 
32 Sackville-street, London. 


To the junior clergy—To be disposed of, a number 
of manuscript sermons, at 1/. 10s. per dozen. The 
are clearly written, and will be found to be plain, 
earnest, and evangelical, of a proper length, and well 
suited to country congregations. Apply to Zeta, post- 
office, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 


lately fallen a victim to the cholera, and left an afflict- 
painful character. Some friends, pitying their con- 


receiving and superintending the application of such 
contributions as a benevolent public may entrust them 
with. They are desirous of purchasing a small gov- 
ernment annuity toward the maintenance of the widow 
and the education of the two youngest sons, and re- 
spectfully solicit the kind cooperation of the well-dis 
posed in their endeavors to raise a sum sufficient for 
that purpose. 


commated of 163/ perannum, which may 


Mr. John Randall, Bridgeend, Glam 





conducted well during the season of devotion. I 
expect to visit the school on week-day evenings, 


The meeting yesterday, in reference to the 
“Industrial Exhibition of 1851,” I attended. It 
was addressed by commoners, nobles, and eccle- 
siastical dignitaries. The Ear! of Carlisle madea 
good speech, howbeit, rather stiff in the manner. 
He quoted from Pope, in which occurred the 


when he slightly turned toward the American 
Minister. Mr. Lawrence acknowledged it, and 
subsequently made an address that was credita- 
ble to him and the country he represented. He 


great nation ;” and the audience gave him most 
hearty cheers. No one of the speakers received 
fuller rounds of welcome and applause, unless it 
was Lord Brougham, who also got some pretty 
thick hisses. The Prussian Ambassador spoke 
nobly, and in very correct English. So did the 
French Ambassador and the Belgian Minister 
wield the language well, and were well received. 
The Bishop of London, with a fine baid head, 
cordially entered into the project, as did the 
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Curacy wanted by a clergyman of eight years’ 
ministerial experienss. His Views are thoes pre- 
sented in “Bridge's Christian Ministry.” For effi- 
ciency in the pulpit, and attention to pastoral duties, 
he has good testimonials, and can satisfactory 
references. An active sphere preferred. 


A cu is wanted by an unmarried clergyman, in 
priest’s , of bona fide Church of England prin- 
ciples. He is thirty-eight years of age, has a strong 
voice, and can bring very high testimonials. A prefer- 
ence would be given to the sea-coast, and a small far- 
nished house taken as a part of the remuneration. 

A literate person is desir of ordination, and 
would feel greatly obliged to any incumbent who 
could forward his views. His sentiments are decided- 
ly evangelical and scriptural, and his chief object in 
entering the ministry is to be made useful in the work 
of the Lord. Ample testimonials. Stipend quite a 
secondary object. 

Wanted, a curate, in priest's orders, and of private 
means, in a mining district, near Birmingham ; of 
evangelical sentiments, without extreme opinions; an 
enei getic preacher, with a good voice ; the incumbent 
being about to leave for the benefit of his health. He 
offers a large furnished house, rent and taxes free, 
and the pew rents, or a small stipend. The house 
contains three sitting-rooms, six bedrooms, &c., with 
pleasure and kitchen gardens, shrubbery, &c., sta- 
bles, gig-house, &c. There is also an assistant curate 
to share the duties of the parish. 

A curate, in priest's orders, whose doctrinal views 
are in accordance with those of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, is wanted to assisted the in- 
cumbent of Maryport, Cumberland. The stipend, 
100/, is paid by the Pastoral Aid Society. 

A curate, of sound church principles, is wanted for 
a new parish in the diocese of Manchester. Stipend, 
80/. per annum. A title can be given if desired. 


A clergyman desires the assistance of a fellow- 
laborer in the cure cf 10,000 souls, and can only offer 
100. per annum. As his coadjator will be in every 
respect his equal before God and man, he seeks one 
who requires no surveillance but the eye of their 
common Master, and who works from a principle of 
Jove in that Master's serv'ce. As the fullest confi- 
dence should exist in such a connection, the fullest 
personal information will be given and required. 


Wanted, to assist the resident vicar, an earnest, 
faithful, evangelical curate, who will labor “to win 





souls” to Christ. He must be accustomed to extem- 
pore speaking, cottage lectures, and schools. Stipend, 


100/. per annum. 
AorRICcOoLa. 


SELECTIONS. 
THE GRANDEUR OF THE SOUL 


A just and discriminating review of the Me- 


moirs of the late Professor Fiske, of Amherst 
College, in the New Englander, for 1850, con- 
cludes with the following eloquent tribute to the 
office and work of the Christian teacher, es- 
pecially of one whose theme is the science vf 
mind, 


“Prof. F. was a Christian philosopher. He 


bowed implicitly to the authority of God's word. 
His piety was deep ; and in all his investigations 
of mind he recognized its grandeur as it is re- 
vealed by Christianity alone. His influence in 
molding the minds of seven hundred men is 
os throughout the globe. And in bringing 
th 


is notice of him to a close, we cannot but reflect 


how sublime the study of the human mind; how 
immense the influence of the teacher, the preacher, 
of every one, how: ver retired from public gaze, 
the great labor of whose life is to mold the hu- 
man mind! And if it is necessary in order to 
preserve persons thus employed from misdirected 
efforts, that they know the laws of the mind, 
equally is it necessary, in order to keep their in- 
terest intense and make them mighty in their ef- 
forts, that they always appreciate its grandeur. 
We may profitably dwell a moment on this 
thought. 


“Great as are the wonders of physical science, 


the science of mind reveals greater ; for it reveals 
that plastic spirit which stamps the face of mate- 
rial nature with its own image. When the mind 
of man is savage, all nature is savage around it ; 
when the mind is cultivated, all nature blooms in 
cultivation. Before the mind of man touches it, 
the material world with its immeasurable ener- 
gies is against him; the rivers forbid his pas- 
sage; the ocean roars defiance; the trees wag 
their heads in scorn of his toolless hands; the 
mines hold fast their treasures; and a territory \ 
large enough for a State siarves a handful of 
naked wretches on its bosom. But when the 
mind of man exerts its power, nature yields her 
energies to his service; the earth brings forth 
abundantly ; stinted grains and crabbed fruits 
become rich and luscious; the forests melt away ; 
the rivers do his work ; the lightning obeys his 
bidding ; and old ocean bows his hoary locks and 
bears his burdens. “When the mind of man 
takes a step all the universe ac vances with it.” 
And this is often true, not only «{ the advance of 
a nation, but of a single mind. A single mind 
studying the laws of nature or the revelation of 
God, takes a step, and the world shakes beneath 
its tread; a single mind advances, and behold 
the world is not what it was. To control the 
material world by thoughts and volitions, is a 
characteristic power of man’s spirit which shows 
its affinity with God. Ad though the human 
spirit cannot speak and it is done; yet the plas- 
tic power by which, in whatever wilderness 
placed, it does, in proportion to its own improve- 
ment, improve all nature around it, is a preroga- 
tive raising it in grandeur immeasurably above 
the material universe and allying it with God, 
And if this be the plastic power of the soul, we 
see that there must be more than rhetorical fig- 











[A larger income is sought.] Further particu- | 


Episcopal chapel in London, at the West End, to | 


The curate of one of the suburban parishes has 
ed widow and six children in circumstances of a very 


dition, have formed a committee for the purpose of 


be estimated altogether as equal to 300/. a year. The 

present incumbent is seventy-seven years of age, the 

population of the parish 230, and the situation within 

two miles of the South Wales Railway. Apply to 
organ. 
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ures in the scriptural predictions that the earth 
trict, in the diocese of Chester, in which a church is! shall be renovated in beauty, as the human son) 
now being built. The purchase money will be in-| advances toward perfection. There will be all 


| that is necessary to realize their fulfillment, when 


“nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom” shall 


mirror in her beauty the mind of man now-en- 
dowed with the fullness of knowledge and the 


beauties of holiness; when, in her renewed f{init- 
fulness, developed resources and subjugated ag ‘n- 


cies, she shall show forth, not only as did Eden 


fresh from the Creator's hand the glory of God, 
but also the grandeur of him to whom as the 


pre-paid) Rey. A. A. B., Sydenham’s Library, Poole, | image of himself, God in the beginning delegated 


“dominion over all the earth,” and who, raised 


from his fall by the power of the goepe!, and ren- 
ovating material nature by the action of his own 
soul, reappears at last, successful over al! obsta- 
cles and crowned with his primeval glory as the 
dresser and keeper of the earth. 


It is the soul, we declare again, which deter- 
mines the impression which the material universe 


makes on it; and this is a proof of the soul's 


superior grandeur. If nature is clothed in beauty 
and sublimity, it is tae soul that weaves within 
itself her shining appare! and covers her naked- 
ness with royal vestments. 


“¢ Mind, mind alone—bear witness earth and heaven— 

The living fountain in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime.’ 

“ It is the soul’s own feelings which determine 
also whether nature shall be cheerful or sad. 
The convert, beaming with new-born love, in- 
vests all nature with his own joys; the moun- 
tains and hills break forth before him into sing- 
ing and all the trees of the field do clap their 
hands. But when the soul looks abroad sad and 
desponding, it robes all nature in mourning ; the 
winds sigh, the trees moan, the mountains jrown, 
and every impression from without is tinged with 
melancholy, And when he whose soul is full of 
fear goes abroad, the dim objects about him swell 
into forms of terror, and nature’s sounds are 
heard as sepulchral words and tones of menace. 
The murderer—for such is the actual confession 
of one—hears the chippering birds reproachi 
him with his deed of biood. And because his 
own soul is full of specters, the universe is full 
of the same; the shadows of his own crimes flit 
terribly about, mingling like giant forms among 
the objects of nature ; 

“* The fiends in his own bosom, le air 

With kindred fiends that haunt to despair.’ 

“Such is the power of the soul to clothe all 
nature in its own garments, and to give it voice 
and expression like its own. 

*' Would you aught behold of worth 

Than rapes inanimate cold ? 
Ah, from the soul itself wumen lanes toeh 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth.’ 


“What a view of the grandeur of the soul! 


Grand as the exterior universe is, the soul stam 


it in @ moment with its own expression. We 
smile on it and it smiles on us. We mourn and 


it mourns to us. Never infant answered more 


quickly with its own the smiles or tears of its 
mother’s . The outward universe is but a 
babe in the arms to the grander soul. 

“We see the superior grandeur of the soul, 


| also, in the fact that it knows the outward uni- 


Verse, but cannot be known by it. Greatest is 
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he who had all the laws and plan of the uni- 
verse in his mind when as yet it was not, and by 
the energy of his will realized those laws in cre- 
ating the worlds from nothing. Next greatest is 
he who, with the universe in operation before 
him, can decipher from its intricate movements 
the plan which guided its Creator, penetrate its 
inmost secrets, measure its overwhelming. dis- 
tances, and record its mathematical laws. Least 
of all is the mighty universe of matter with its 
senseless forces, its lifeless magnitudes, its un- 
knowing greatness. Says Pascal, ‘Man is but 
a reed, and the weakest in nature; but then he 
is a reed that thinks. It does not need the uni- 
verse to crush him; a breath of air, a drop of 
water will kill him. But even if the material 
universe should crush him, man will be more 
noble than that which destroys him ; because he 
knows that he dies, while the universe knows 
nothing of the advantage it gains over him.’ 


“We can only refer the reader, without at all 
enlarging, to the additional considerations, that 
the soul determines by its own inward state the 
effect of all outward motives, causing what in 
oae state of mind would be an irresistible temp- 
tation, to be, in another, repulsive; that the soul 
determines the effect of outward influences on its 
own happiness, miserable, it may be, in a palace, 
singing, it may be, like Paul and Silas, in a 
prison, looking on the ghastly face of death and 
compelling it to answer with a smile; and that 
(as Christ has said ‘the kingdom of heaven is 
within you’) from out of the soul must shine, if 
it shines at all, the glory of heaven. 


“Verily here is aglimpse of something grander 
than the material universe; mightier than the 
owers of nature; independent of all but God. 
ell might the Savior declare it worth more than 
the world. 


** Oh, there is a moral might in this, 
* My mind to me a kingdom is.’ 
Yes; all the elements are mine, 
To crush, create, dissolve, combine :— 
All mine ;—the confidence is just, 
On God I ground my high-born trust 
To stand, when pole is rent from pole, 
Calm in my majesty of soul, 
Watching the throes of this wrecked world, 
When from their thrones the Alps are hurled, 
When fire consumes earth, sea and air, 
To stand unharmed, undaunted there, 
And grateful still to boast in this, 
* My mind to me a kingdom is.” 


“How sublime, then, above all the sublimity of 
physica! science, the work of him who is called 
to unfold the laws and attributes of the mind! 
How sublime and responsible the office of him 
who is called to instruct the mind! And when 
the soul, made to illuminate the world by its own 
light, is fallen to depend on the world for happi- 
ness, to go round and beg of pleasurea sip of her 
cup, and of fortune a little of her gold, and of 
fame a tinkling of her applause to get an hour's 
poor enjoyment; when it has thus fallen, as if 
the sun had sunk down in the heavens and need- 
ed to be lighted with tapers; how sublime be- 
ra conception the office of reluming it as a 
ight of the world, and lifting it to go on its ma- 
jestic course, filled within and radiant without, 
with ‘the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 


“ But we shall do better to give the words of 
Fiske: 


“*The minister’s charge is high above what ancient 
poetry and mythology assigned to the gods. The guar- 
dian care of mountains and groves, the sea, the air, of 
a planet or a sun, a city,a nation, a world, dwindles to 
the microscopic speck of dustin the comparison. * * * 
How awful, too, his responsibility! The problem and 
experiment assigned to him, is to bring back to holy, 
happy communion with the infinite mind, that wan- 
dering human mind, which, while it strafs off from 
him, the central source of life and love and joy, does 
bat plunge itself and drag down other minds in deeper 
guiltand woe, Had some vast globe been loosed from 
its proper sphere, and hurled by some mighty, ever- 
growing impulse along a wild erratic course— to be sent 
out to check that wandering mass, and guide its mad 
momentum, and bring it round with no disturbance of 
other orbs to take again its proper sphere and place, 
were no trifling errand even for an angel; a fearful, 
errand, too, it would be, if by one mischance, by a 
single faulty or inadvertent touch, he might augment 
its fatal impulse to dash with greater fury among 
planets, suns and stars, and carry confusion on from 
system to system, through illimitable space. To an 
errand higher and more fearful far are they appointed, 
who are commissioned as ambassadors of Christ; sent 
out to cal) back, not some wandering mass of clay or 
globe of light, but an erring soul that shall live in ec- 
stacies or in agonies, when existing suns and systems 
may be all extinct.’—pp. 360, 361.” 


A Reforming Pope. 


Not long ago the world saw, with thoughtless 
joy, which might have been very thoughtful joy, a 
yeal miracle not heretofore considered possible or 
conceivable in the world: a Reforming Pope. A 
simple pious creature, a good country priest in- 
vested unexpectedly with the tiara, takes up the 
New Testament, declares that this henceforth 
shall be bis rule of governing. No more finesse, 
chicanery, hypocrisy, or false or foul dealing of 
any kind: God’s truth shall be spoken, God's 
justice shall be done, on the throne called of St. 
eter; an honest Pope, Papa, or Father of Christ- 
éndom, shall preside there. And such a throne 
of St. Peter; and such a Christendom, for an 
honest Papa to preside in! ‘The European popu- 
lations everywhere hailed the omen with shout- 
ing and rejoicing, leading-articles and tar-barrels ; 
thinking people listened with astonishment,—not 
with sorrow if they were faithful and wise ; 
with awe rather as at the heralding of death, and 
with a joy as of victory beyond death! Some- 
thing pious, grand, and as if awful in that joy, 
revealing once more the Presence of a Divine 
Justice in this world. For, to such men, it was 
very clear how this poor devoted Pope would 
prosper, with his New Testament in his hand. 
An alarming business, that of governing in the 
throne of St. Peter by the rule of veracity! By 
the rule of veracity, the so-called throne of St. 
Peter was openly declared, above three hundred 
years ago, to be a falsity, a hug2 mistake, a pes- 
tilent, dead carcass, which this Sun was weary of. 
More than three hundred years ago, the throne 
of St. Peter received peremptory judicial notice 
to quit ; authentic order, registered in Heaven's 
chancery and since legible in the hearts of all 
brave men, to take itself away,—to begone, and 
let us have no more to do with 2t and its delusions 
and impious deliriums;—and it has been sitting 
every day since, it may depend upon it, at its 
own peril withal, and will have to pay exact da- 
mages yet for every day it has so sat. Law of 
veracity? What this Popedom had to do by the 
law of veracity, was to give up its foul galvanic 
life, an offense to gods and men; honestly to die, 
and get itself buried! 


Far from this was the thing the poor nope un- 
dertook in regard to it ;—and yet on the whole it 
was essentially this too. “Reforming Pope?” 
said one of our acquaintance, often in those weeks, 
‘Was there ever such a miracle? About to 
break up that huge re gg too, by ‘curing’ 
itt Turgot and Necker were nothing to this. 
God isgreat ; and when a scandal is to end, brings 
some devoted man to take charge of it in hope, 
net in despair !”——But cannot he reform? asked 
many simple persons ;—to whom our friend in 

rim banter would reply : ‘‘ Reforma Popedom,— 
hardly. A wretched old kettle, ruined from top to 
bottom, and consisting mainly now of foul grime 
and rust: stop the holes of it, as your antecessors 
have been doing, with temporary putty, it may 
hang together yet a while; begin to hammer at 
it, solder at it, to what you call mend and rectify 
it,-—it will fall to shreds, as sure as rust is rust; 

o all into nameless dissolution,—and the fat in 
a fire will be a thing worth Jooking at, poor 
Pope !"——So accordingly it has proved. The 
poor Pope, amid felicitations and tar-barrels of 
various kinds, went on joyfally for a season : 
but he had awakened, he as no other man could 
do, the sleeping elements; mothers of the whirl- 
winds, conflagations, earthquakes. Questions 
not very soluble at present, were even sages and 
heroes set to solve them, began every where with 
new emphasis to be asked. Questions which all 
official men wished, and almost hoped, to post- 
pone till Doomsday. Loomsday itself had come ; 
that was the terrible truth ! 


* * * x * * 


No doubt of it, this hearing continually of the 
very Pope's glo as a Reformer, of the very 
Sicilians fighting divinely for liberty behind barri- 
cades, must have bitterly aggravated the feeling 
of every Frenchman, as he looked around him, at 
home, on a Louis-Philippism, which had become 
the scorn of all the world. ‘Ichabod; is the 

lory departing from us? Under the sun is no- 
thing baser, by all accounts and evidences, than 
the system of repression and corruption, of 
shameless dishonesty and unbelief in any thing 
but human baseness, that we now live under. The 
Italians, the very Pope, have become apostles of 
liberty, and France is—what is France!” We 
know what France suddenly became in the end 
of February next ; and by a clear enough geneal- 
ogy, we can trace a considerable share in that 
event to the ag. simple Pope with the New 
Testament in his hand. An outbreak, or at least 
and even inversion of affairs 


tionary Sicily, 
out then a | 


= {Thomas Carlyle. 
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MORAL SENSE IN POLITICS. 


The leading political article in the American 
Review for March, is on the “policy of the na- 
tion in regard to slavery and its extension.” 
The writer has no scruples in regard to the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to prohibit slavery 
in the territories and to abolish it in the District 
of Columbia. He proposes only “to discuss the 
expediency of such a measure’—which word, 
‘expediency,’ he uses “as of large import, and 
having a moral as well as a prudential signifi- 
cance and value.” Jn other words, assuming the 
constitutional power of Congress to repeal the 
slave code in the District and to prohibit the in- 
troduction of such a code into the territories, he 
proposes to consider the expediency of such a 
measure, not merely in reference to the interests 
of the Whig party, nor merely with reference to 
the demands and threats of the slave-trading in- 
terest, nor with exclusive reference to any merely 
prudential considerations, but also with reference 
fo the great ends for which government exists, 
such as the protection of all human rights—the 
equal protection of every human being in the 
exercise and enjoyment of those rights, personal, 
domestic, and social, which God has given to all 
men. In this sense of the word expediency, no- 
thing can be expedient which is wrong, nothing 
which violates the revelation of God’s will given 
to us in (or through) the moral sense. 

It would be tedious, perhaps, if we should fol- 
low the writer through his discussion of the 
question in relation to the terriories. His argu- 
ment against the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is what happened to seize upon 
our attention as a rare specimen of the exercise 
of moral sense in politics. He agrees with Mr. 
Clay and many others, “that it never could have 
entered into the thoughts of the people of Mary- 
land and Virginia, when they made the cession 
of their territory, that slavery would be abolished 
in the District before it was abolished in their 
States ;” and he holds “that it would be taking 
an unfair advantage of them to make use of 
their gift in a manner contrary to their wishes.» 
In this threadbare argument, the assumption and 
the conclusion are equally preposterous. So far 
from conceding that when Maryland and Vir- 
ginia ceded the “ten miles square” to Congress, 
they would not have made the cession had it 
oceurred to them that Congress might abolish 
slavery there—so far from admitting that the ab- 
sence of any proviso against the abolition of 
slavery was a pure oversight on the part of their 
High Mightinesses the States of Virginia and 
Maryland—we challenge the production of one 
particle of evidence to that effect. The presump- 
tion, the evidence in the case, is all the other 
way. But even admitting the assumption so con- 
fidently put forth by this writer and by so many 
others, what logic is there in the inference? 
What “ unfair advantage” du we take if after the 
lapse of sixty years from the date of the cession 
we, the people of the United States, proceed to 
abolish slavery in a district which is entirely our 
own? Suppose the King of Naples had ceded 
to us sixty years ago a district of ten miles 
square in Sicily, and had said nothing to hinder 
the establishment of religious liberty ;—would it 
be taking any “unfair advantage” if Congress 
should now proceed to enact laws for the protec- 
tion of all sorts of worship in that district? Yet 
this is just the utmost strength of the great argu- 
ment against the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. And this the writer in the 
American Review denominates “the argument 
from dishonor.” How delicate must be his sen- 
sibility to whatsoever things are lovely and of 
good report ! 

But the argument from dishonor is not all. 
The writer adds, “ It is necessary also to consult 
justice.” Now we shall see the working of his 
moral sense. He is xoing to show us what jus- 
tice requires of Congress in the case of some 
four thousand human beings who, under the ac- 
tion of laws which derive all their force from the 
will of Congress, are robbed of every human 
right. And what does justice demand, in his 
opinion? That these four thousand human 
beings shall be restored to the rights which they 
have never forfeited, and shall be placed under 
the protection of righteous laws? Ohno! But 
“if slavery is abolished in the District, the own- 
ers of the slaves must be fully compensated for 
their loss.” Justice requires Congress to see that 
the few slaveholders lose nothing by having in- 
vested their funds in this precarious sort of live 
stock ; but as for the four thousand slaves, the 
moral sense of the American Review cannot see 
that justice demands anything for them. Such is 
the moral sense of callous politicians, 

The moral sense of this writer, however, has 
not yet exhausted itself. There isa “ moreover.” 
“The assent of the inhabitants of the District 
must be obtained if we would remove from the 
act [of abolishing slavery] the imputation of 
tyranny.” But who are “the inhabitants of the 
District?” “The people of the District,” he says, 
“have no representation, and it is therefore ne- 
cessary to use the greatest delicacy and caution 
in making laws for them.” Who are “the peo- 
ple of the District’—the unrepresented people ? 
Have “the wishes” of the four thousand slaves 
been consulted, for these last sixty years, while 
they have been held in bondage? Has it ever 
occurred to the moral sense of the American Re- 
view that the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia owes certain daties to the slaves there * 
the duty of protecting them against the countless 
wrongs to which they are daily liable from the 
exercise of arbitrary and irresponsible power ?-— 
the duty of legalizing and protecting their conju- 
gal relations ?~the duty of securing to them all 
those incentives to industry, morality and self- 
improvement, which act upon the hopes and fears 
and the affections of a freeman under the re- 
straints and the guardianship of law *—the duty 
of providing for them in common with others 
such schools and means of education as are pro- 
vided by publie authority for all the people in all 
the free States of this Union? Notatall. The 
entire article in which this writer discusses the 
duty of Congress in regard to slavery, does mot 
betray in a single line the slightest suspicion that 
the government owes any duty to the slave. 
Such, we say again, is the Moral Sense of callous 
politicians. 


—---we ——— 


GOD REIGNS. 


To a superficial observer this world is an end- 
less scene of confusion and evil. Instead of pro- 
gress there seems often to be retrogression ; dark- 
ness for light ; oppression for liberty ; fraud, vio- 
lence, deceit, for justice, peace and truth; anar- 
chy and chaos for order and law. Monster sys- 
tems of iniquity that should have been long ago 
in their graves, even now are putting on a bolder 
front and demanding not only that they shall be 
suffered to live, but that every thing shall live 
for them. But let us not be distressed. “God 
sitteth upon the throne of his holiness.” He 
loves the right and will cause it to prosper. This 
world shall be rightly governed, for all its com- 
plicated and perplexing affairs are under the con- 
trol of Supreme righteousness and truth. The 
anecdote of an ambassador of Cromwell is here 
in point. 

“When Bulstrode Whitelocke was embarking 
as Cromwell's envoy to Sweden in 1643, he was 
disturbed in mind as he rested in Harwich on the 
preceding night, which was very stormy, while 
he reflected on the distracted state of the nation. 
It happened that a confidential servant slept in 
an adjacent bed, who, finding that his master 
could not sleep, at length said, ‘Pray, sir, will 
you give me leave to ask you a question ? 
‘Certainly.’ ‘ Pray, sir, don’t you think that 
God governed the world very well before you 
came into it® ‘Undoubtedly. ‘And pray, 
sir, don’t you think he will govern it quite as 
well when you are gone outof it? ‘Certainly,’ 
‘Then, sir, pray excuse me, but don’t you think 
may trust; him to govern it quite as well as 
ong as you live ? To this question Whitelocke 
had nothing 1,0 reply ; but turning himself = 
sose fell fast, asleep tll he was em- 





There is solid comfort in the thought that God 
reigns. When the wicked rise up, when their 
combinations are strong, and their threatenings 
loud, and their triumph appears certain, have 
confidence in God. Nor let that confidence bea 
mere passive waiting for the development of His 
plans ; but let it be a confidence that nerves you 
for duty. Make no compromise with iniquity. 
Yield no principle of truth or justice. Stand fast 
by the throne of God’s holiness. That throne 
shall stand though heaven and earth should be 
dissolved. Truth, justice, right shall triumph in 
the end. A just and holy God rules in the affairs 
of men. That is an element of calculation for 
the future which statesmen would do well to in- 
corporate into their arithmetic. There is no pos- 
sibility of aijusting a grea: moral question so 
that it shall be permanently settled, upon any 
other basis than the eternal principles of right 
by which God rules the world. 


———2 ©: 


SORROW UPON SORROW. 


He who would fulfill the office of a pastor 
must have a large heart, capable of meeting large 
and repeated drafts upon its sympathy and af- 
fection; for, like Jesus himself, he must be ac- 
cording to his measure “a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief"—taking upon his own 
soul the griefs and woes of suffering humanity. 
The experience of a pastor in the afflictions of 
the people of his charge, is often such as would 
make one weary of life, were it not for the con- 
solations which he is commissioned to bear to 
the afflicted, and for the submission and trust 
which he is sometimes privileged to behold. 
These reflections are suggested by an incident of 
the most painful nature, which has fallen under 
our observation. 

On Friday of last week the rumor of a casu- 
alty hastened the writer to the house of a much 
esteemed parishioner, where was found a scene 
of distress seldom witnessed. That friend, with 
an invalid wife, and a lovely daughter, about 
nine years of age, had just returned from a ride 
of pleasure, and had reached his own door in 
safety; but as the gentleman got out of the car- 
riage in order to assist from it his wife and child. 
and before he fairly had the horse by the head, 
the horse started on a run and dragged him for 
several rods, when he fell, and the wagon passed 
over his body, bruising him severely ; the next 
instant the carriage struck tie wheel of a coal 
eart and was overturned, throwing the lady and 
child with violence upon the pavement: the 
former fell directly under the wheels of the cart, 
from which she was extricated by the bystand- 
ers, having received several severe contusions 
on the head and on different parts of the body; 
the child struck upon her head in such a man- 
ner and with so much force as to injure the 
spinal column, causing almost instant death. 
She was carried immediately to the hospital, 
which was near at hand, and the best medical 
aid was summoned, but no relief could be afforded. 
She died in about an hour after the accident. 
The distracted husband and father, passing alter- 
nately from his wounded wife to his dying child, 
endured an hour of agony of which we can 
hardly conceive. The preservation of the pa- 
rents was remarkable, but their loss is over- 
whelming and irreparable. This child was cher- 
ished with a peculiar fondness, for she was 
their only daughter, and her mind and heart 
were fast unfolding in the brightness and love- 
liness of spring. Six children have now been 
snatched from them by death, and only one re- 
mains. 

The sacredness of grief in that now desolate 
mansion, must not be invaded by the public gaze. 
But with all the anguish of that trying scene, 
there was mingled an humble faith in God and a 
child-like submission, a spirit of prayer and of 
trust, that made us feel more than ever that the 
religion of Christ is a reality. We shall preach 
the Gospel with more unction, we shall carry its 
consolations and its promises from house to 


shall rest upon it with a firmer faith, because of 
that scene. 

The funeral of the dear child was attended on 
Sabbath afternoon by a large company, whose 
sympathy and grief made the place a Bochim. 
Many children of the Sabbath-school were pres- 
ent; among them the members of her class, led 
by their teacher, who in the absence of her mo- 
ther had been with her almost from the moment 
of the accident till she was laid in her coffin. 


CONFERENCES OF THE CHURCHES. 


Within the last two or three years the Congre- 
gational churches of New York and vicinity 
have occasionally met by delegates in fraternal 
Conference for the promotion of their common 
| Spiritual interests. These meetings have proved 
so pleasant and profitable, that they will doubt- 
less become a standing feature in the Congrega- 
tional order of this region. The Conference held 
at Barryville last fall was followed by a series of 
meetings which resulted in the hopeful conver- 
sion of a number of souls. At that Conference 
the following document was adopted and ordered 
to be published, by way of recommendation to 
the churches : 


“Tn order to promote fellowship among the churches 
of the Congregational faith and order in New York 
and Brooklyn and vicinity, and also to further the 
general interests of religion among them, it is impor- 
tant that the churches should meet from time to time 
by delegates in fraternal conference. To guard against 
any tendency to ecclesiastical legislation, or to the 
formation of a body extraneous to the churches 
which might hereafter assume authority over them, it 
is recommended that there be no permanent organi- 
zation for the purposes of conference, but that such 
meetings be left to the spontaneous call of individual 
churches. But for the sake of uniformity, it is recom- 
mended that such a Conference be held in connection 
with the semi-annual meeting of the Association of 
New York and Brooklyn in October, at the place 
where said meeting is held, the call for the Confer- 
ence being issued by the churches in that place, and 
to such churches as it may elect. 

“It is recommended that the following general 
order of services be observed at the Conferences, viz: 
The Conference to convene in the morning of the 
second Wednesday after the first Tuesday of October, 
and spend the forenoon in conference and prayer: 
that in the afternoon the Lord’s Supper be celebrated, 
a discourse preparatory thereto being delivered by a 
preacher appointed for that purpose ; and in the eve- 
ning that there be also public preaching ; and that in 
consideration of these exercises the usual conference 
meeting of the Association be omitted. 

“In addition to this stated Conference, it is desira- 
ble that churches should frequently meet in confer- 
ence, for the sake of a better acquaintance with each 
other, and of mutual sympathy and spiritual im- 
provement.” 

Such a Conference was lately held at the Ham- 
mond-street church in this city, the influence of 
which was highly salutary upon all who partici- 
pated in it. 

One of the editors of this journal was ap- 
pointed to prepare and publish an appeal to the 
churches setting forth the benefit of such confer- 
ences; but in lieu of such an appeal at present, 
we would recommend, by way of experiment, 
that a succession of these fraternal meetings be 
arranged for the earliest day. 


THE ORDERLY WAY AND THE DISORDERLY. 


A letter from a venerable pastor in Connecti- 
cut to one of the editors of this journal, under 
date of the 12th inst., says, 


“T most sincerely thank you for the remarks 
in the last Independent on the letter of members 
of Hartford North Association. They are just 
what we need, and what the Christian public 
needs at this time. If the ministers who feel 
themselves at liberty to throw out their unquali- 
fied charges of heresy against Dr. Bushnell, 
would seriously think of meeting him face to 
face and sustaining their charges before a jadicial 
tribunal, they would better see how far they re- 
ally believe what they say.” * * * “J should 
hcpe certain goo: brethren might be led to see 
that all the responsibility in this matter, does not 
lie on either the pe aa the Committee or 
the majority of the whole body of Hartford Cen- 
nen ‘ tion.” ‘ 


We trust the writer of the above will pardon 
the liberty we have taken in ing to our 
columns an extract from a private letter. It grati- 





house with more gladness and confidence, we} 


others know that though our course in regard to 
this perilous question about Dr. Bushnell, ex- 
poses us to the severest censures in some quar- 
ters, it meets the approbation of some among the 
wisest and most trusted of our brethren. But it 
is not on this account chiefly that we give the 
extract to our readers. It is rather because we 
think it important to call public attention again 
and again to the fact that the act and testimony 
proceedings against Dr. Bushnell, whether in the 
Hartford North Association or in the Fairfield 
West, are in derogation of the first principles of 
Congregational order as established by the plat- 
form of the Connecticut churches. Irregular and 
revolutionary methods are never justi‘iable till 
the prescribed and orderly method iias been 
tried and has failed. We are surprised that some 
of the fathers and brethren in those Associations 
—men whom we highly esteem and honor —did 
not remember the simple, obvious, orderly course, 
before committing themselves to a course essen- 


| tially irregular. 


_—_—_  -- 


MR. WEBSTER—MRB. SEWARD—RECAPTURING 
SLAVES. 


We could not have believed, fifteen years ago, 
when the name of Webster made every New 
Englander proud, that we sbould live to feel 
shame and indignation because he had betrayed 
the faith and honor of the commonwealth of the 
Pilgrims, Mr. Webster has not spoken for New 
England, nor for the Free States. Do not the 
sudden laudations of the South scorch him? Is 
the public mind in the South such that they 
would acclaim the expounder of the Constitution, 
if he really stood forth as the exponent, not of 
the North, or of the East, or of the West, or 
South, but as the representative of all men, of 
every section, throughout the nation, who loved 
a true Liberty and common Humanity * 

Those who say the most of the violation of 
the Constitution, are very silent as to the viola- 
tion which obedience to it in this respect obliges 
us to inflict upon its foundation principles, upon 
the Declaration of Independence, and upon our 
Bill of Rights. To deny the inalienable right of 
liberty in every man unconvicted of crime—to 
deny the rights of habeas corpus and trial by 
jury—to deny the rights of conscience and the 
rights of family—all this is thought quite natu- 
ral and easy. But when in this conflict in the 
Constitution—when in an instrament which de- 
nies its own radical principles—we choose to be 
governed by its foundation law and not by the 
special and inconsistent exception, then Daniel 
Webster finds it easy to appeal to the North in 
behalf of ‘constitutional obligations ;’ declares 
that the complaints against the North are ‘ well 
founded,’ and ‘ought to be remedied.’ 

Mr. Webster remembered all Southern grievan- 
ces, but entirely forgot the flagrant indignities 
heaped upon the North. Our citizens have been 
lynched for the suspicion of holding free senti- 
ments ; letters and papers have been refused a 
channel in the national mail; it has been freely 
said, and it was no vain threat, that a lamp-post 
or tree should be that man’s rostrum who dared 
to own abolitionism in Southern territory ; free 
colored citizens have been kidnapped and carried 
into hopeless Slavery from our midst; our ships 
and boats could not carry colored cooks, stew- 
ards, or sailors without having their services 
withheld from them; our whole free colored 
population are denied the right of travel and 
residence in Slave States, which the Constitution 
guaranties to all citizens; they are arrested if 
found, and sold, if proved free, to pay jail fees. 

When our States, justly incensed at high out- 
rages perpetrated against citizens and commerce, 
protested, they were answered with scorn and 
defiance. When, to avoid public scandal, and 
as the most direct and peaceable method, they 
sent venerable men to defend our citizens in the 
courts of Slave States, their lives were threat- 
ened, innocent females in their family insulted, 
and all of them driven headlong out of the 
State. These, and other like shameless out- 
rages, are familar to the North. Mr. Webster 
has not slept for the last fifteen years that he 
is ignorant of them. But not one word did he 
find to say. His face was to the South; his 
back was tothe North. And thus he makes a 
national speech! This is impartiality! To be 
sure, afterward he penned a paragraph, and 
caused it to be inserted in his printed speech. 
This makes the matter worse. We thank him 
for no supplemental thoughts—none that did not 
occur to him as part and parcel of his original 
design ; certainly for none which lisp for the 
North by the side of words that thundered for 
the South. His thoughts for Slavery were first; 
it was only afterward, and upon suggestion, that 
he thought for Liberty! 

That portions of the commercial world ap- 
prove his speech, is as true as that they would 
favor any man and any speech which would set- 
tle the Slavery question and leave commerce un- 
threatened, unjarred. They do not so much care 
how itis settled, as that it be in some way set- 
tled. With such men a moral principle is an ab- 
straction--a thing for philosophic leisure. They 
talk of practical judgment, of common-sense 
views, of business-like wisdom; and all these 
things mean such a handling of a question as will 
give thrift to business. Enterprise is the sum of 
manhood with them ; profits are the great realities 
of life ; prosperity is always commercial, and the 
deepest moral delinquencies and the widest laxity 
are venal if commerce still flourishes and riches 
increase. In personal morals the commercial 
world are no whit behind others: but national 
questions and personal morals they put upon dif- 
ferent bases. 

It is well, therefore, that the commercial judg- 
ments are not the judgments of society at large. 
There are thinkers scattered abroad that have 
other measures of thought. There are thousands 
of intelligent teachers, multitudes of ministers, 
physicians, lawyers, who find the free and fear- 
less application of the great rules of rectitude, 
to all national questions, unembarrassed by any 
second thoughts of their commercial drift. It is 
enough for them that a thing is right. They 
know no higher platform. They are sure that 
thrift follows right, as surely as summer follows 
the returning sun. To these is to be added mil- 
lions of farmers and hundreds of thousands of 
mechanies, biassed and bent sometimes by party 
heats, but on questions not forged on that anvil, 
true to the instincts of humanity and the senti- 
ments of justice. 

When such men as Henry Clay, Lewis Cass, 
and Daniel Webster, stand up without a blush to 
declare that Northern citizens are bound to pro- 
vide for catching and restoring fugitive slaves, 
they separate themselves from the sympathy of 
nine out of every ten true men in the North and 
West. Does Mr. Webster believe that he is the 
Exponent of Massachusetts, or of New England, 
in this monstrous inbumanity ? Pass enactments 
enough to fill all the archives of the Senate, and 
your slave-catcher shall not budge an inch faster 
or farther than he now does in the North. Every 
village will spurn him. Every yeoman along the 
valleys will run the slave and trip the shameless 
hunter. Bread and shelter, protection and direc- 
tion will be the slave's portion north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, with more certainty and effect 
every year that elapses, until the day of Emanci- 
pation. It will be so, not from any special liking 
to the blacks, for they are not favorites; not 
from any hostility to the South, for on every 
other question than slavery the South will find 
no truer friends than in the North. It will be so, 
because since the world began the sympathies 
of common men have been with the weak and 
Oppressed. In that sympathy they have con- 
formed to a fundamental law of humanity 
which lies deeper in the consciousness of hon- 
est men, than any national compact can ever 
go. Man cannot plant parchments as deep 
as God plants principles; The Senate of the 
United States is august; and such men as lead 
her counsels are men of might. But no man, 
and no senate of men, when once the eyes of 
a community are open to a question of human- 
ity, can reason and enact them back again to a 
state of indifference, and still Tess can they en- 





list them along with the remorseless hunters of 





fies us to know, and we naturally desire to make | human flesh. And of all the very men who will | which, according to the view of 


justify Mr. Webster's adhesion to the South, if a 
trembling woman, far spent with travel and want, 
holding her babe to her dry bosom, true in her 
utmost misery to motherhood, should timidly beg 
a morsel of bread, a place to sleep, or a night's 
hiding-place from a swift pursuer,—is there one 
of them all who would hesitate what todo? Is 
there a New England village that would not 
vomit out the wretch that should dare harm the 
slave-mother? There are thousands of mer- 
chants that will say Mr. Webster is righi, who 
the next moment will give a fugitive slave a dol- 
lar to speed on with! There are thousands who 
will say we ought to stick to the Constitution, 
who, when the case comes, would sooner cut 
their right hand off than be party to a slaves’s re- 
covery. 

A few weeks ago, a lad of fifteen years of 
age, escaped in a schooner from Norfolk. Ar- 
rived in New York, in the dead of winter, with 
only a slave’s clothing, he lay hid in the hold of 
that craft for a week, actually freezing, and 
starving, but enduring both rather than moan or 
show himself. He would die by inches rather 
than go back. He was discovered, and is safe 
enough now. Is there a consignee, is there an 
overseer, is there a merchant to be found, that 
would have discovered this wretched, heroic fugi- 
tive to his owners ? 

Mr. Calhoun, who is seldom at fault in his 
facts and judgments, though in his principles he 
is crazy enough, declared the truth, that no en- 
actments would be of any use if the people of the 
North were indisposed to arrest fugitive slaves. 
The people are opposed to'slave catching on free 
soil! No enactments will be of any use! Ten 
thousand pulpits are every week pouring light 
upon the public mind. Every religious paper 
(eave a few whose subscribers are in the valley 
of vision, a great army of dry bones,) is standing 
for the right. Some few there be that dare not 
speak for the oppressed; but they are equally 
too cowardly to speak against the public senti- 
ment of humanity which lives in the North. 
And Daniel Webster might as well pour oil on 
Niagara to calm it, as honeyed words on the true 
conscience and out-bursting humanity of north- 
ern freemen and Christians, to quiet them. It is 
because Mr. Seward has done what Daniel Web- 
ster ought to have done, and did not do—repre- 
sented the sentiments of the yeomen, the mer- 
chants, the religious men of the North; it is be- 
cause he has tried the great questions in dispute 
by tests of justice; it is because he has spoken 
manfully and right, that we commend his speech 
to our readers. If Mr. Seward has adopted for 
his policy evermore the simple policy of Right; 
if disowning self-seeking he will seek the public 
good, he will have ere long brought to him those 
honors which others have stripped themselves 
bare to race after; and who having lost their 
moral principles, for the sake of the prize, lost 
the prize also. 

We have in our view some prominent states- 

men who have fully exemplified the words of 
Christ, He that will save his life shall lose it. They 
have given up every thing for ambition. To be 
the President of the United States has made them 
silent when they should have spoken, and made 
them speak when they should have been silent. 
It has made them fearful of their better impulses. 
Every thing has been studied,—calculated,— 
measured. They have been statesmen of their 
own advancement. They have been selfish. 
Truly they have their reward. Is there no one 
who will make proof of that other sentence— 
He that will lose his life shall save it ? 
. Many men, weary of agitation, longing for 
peace, would be glad to see the slavery question 
settled in some way, even if that way were not 
exactly the right way. So much stronger are 
the selfish instincts of a community than its be- 
nevolent sentiments, that it is hard to hold it up 
to a long, persevering demand for right simply as 
right. They are goon sensible of less excitement, 
of less interest, of wavering moral sensibility, and 
then, peradventure, of an impatience of considera- 
tion and agitation. In this mood their mind is 
to settle the thing; to settle it the best way you 
can; but to settle it! Like sick men made deliri- 
ous, they are more anxious to quiet pain, than to 
get rid of it by removing the disease. 

But no moral question, practical or theoretic, 
is finally settled until it is settled right. It will 
not be quiet. It scorns it. It begins at the mo- 
ment to assert and re-assert itself. There is a 
vitality to Right in itself. Wrong subsists by 
power given it from without. It is dead in it- 
self, and may be hewed and shaped like stone 
or timber, and lie passively wherever the builder 
puts it, But Right is not passive, nor dead. It 
suffers violence impatiently. It worksand strives 
against compression, and seeks to free itself. It 
is a fire inextinguishable ; which, raked up yet 
lives, and pierces through the covering and seeks 
liberty, and with every breath of air, bursts out 
in flames. He that huddles up a settlement be- 
tween right and wrong unmindful of this truth, 
will find ere long his troubles return to him seven- 
fold. Stave off the question of Slavery now, and 
it will come back again. They whocast off Right, 
cast it against God, and he will give it an Omni- 
potent rebound. x 


WHY DO WE SUFFER? 


Those who suffer deeply and long, ask us 
often—Why should we suffer so much? What 
end has God in it? Weare told by Sacred Writ, 
that afterwards suffering works out the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. The fruits, then, which 
it ripens, are the only reply that can be given 
with certainty. What each of us needs to per- 
fect a Christian disposition ; what the rough soil 
of our hearts requires at the Engineer's hand— 
what filling and what excavation—God knows 
better than we do. It is a wise Christian that 
can tell at once why he is dealt with. If we can 
find composure only in knowing the special ends 
in view, in our trials, we must needs, for the most 
part, go comfortless. But a comprehensive con- 
viction that God has us before him, as a teacher 
his scholars, and that, like that teacher, he per- 
ceives wants toward which education must train 
us that the scholar does not and cannot per- 
ceive, and that his Providential dealing with us is 
the evolution of that education, —this faith will 
comfort us when perceptions of God’s special end 
are wanting. It is to be remembered that we are 
not conscious of our own great, real and deep 
wants until they begin to be remedied. The pa- 
tient at the worst stage of sickness is less con- 
scious of danger than any about him. Health is 
the measure to mark disease or pain by. Spirit- 
ual soundness—at least the beginning of it—is 
necessary to a knowledge of those very wants 
which God is curing through the medicine of 
affliction. * 


CONGREGATIONALISM ON THE WESTERN 
RESERVE. 


We are glad to see that the Ohio Observer has 
opened its columns to a discussion of the princi- 
ples of Congregationalism and of the fitness of 
the Congregational mode of church organization 
for the West. The leading article in last week's 
paper is on this subject and is written with much 
ability. Why should the churches on the Re- 
serve which are Congregational in fact be any 
longer Presbytertan in name? Are they not the 
Jawful heirs of Puritan principles and Puritan 
privileges * Stand fast, therefore, brethren, in that 
liberty which is your just inheritance. But we 
will leave the writer in the Observer to speak 
for himself. 

The Con 


tional Churches of New England 
were —_ more in conformity to the primi- 
tive method, as I think, than any other churches. 
Let us inquire, then, what is New England Con- 
gregationalism ? 

ist. A Christian Church is a voluntary associa- 
tion of professed believers in Jesus Christ, united 
together for the social worship of God, and for the 
administration of-religious ordinances. _ any 
number of persons, of suitable qualifications, have 
a right thus to associate together. And when 
thus associated and ized, the members are 
all equally privi and all its affairs deter- 
mined by a majority vote of the brotherhood. 
They elect their own officers, admit, govern and 
“apa their own members, and do all other things 





: rist, may of 
right be done in and over his ; 
2d. A Con tional Church is. independent, 
because no other churchor ecclesiastical body has 
right or power to reverse its decisions. 
3d. officers of a Congregational Church are 
elders (or po. and deacons ; and these offi- 
cers the church has a right to elect or choose, 
without interference from any quarter. The 
church may ask advice of pastors or others in 
this matter, but the right is in the church alone. 
4th. The method of church discipline is pre- 
cisely that laid down in Matt. xviii., and the 
decision of the church is final—no appecl. li 
the ies want advice they or the aggrieved 
member alone may have such advice, but the 
Council can only advise; its advice may be ac- 
cepted or rejected as the church please. These 
are the prominent points in which Congregation- 
alism differs from Presbyterianism. And an or- 
ganization, embracing these points, | apprehend, 
is what the churches on the Reserve want. And 
what is the reason they cannot have it untram- 
melled with any extraneous matter? The churches 
ask for what pastors and churches admit is Scrip- 
tural, and profess to believe is the best method of 
church government. Now let us have it, or let 
us say we are not Congregationalists—renounce 
the whole, be Presbyterians, be consistent. There 
18 no reason why a purely Congregational Asso- 
ciation should not be or baled at the time, but 
every reason why there should be. 

It is scriptural—the churches want it. It is 
republican—congenial to the minds and habits 
of Americans. And what, and what only can 
give prosperity to the churches on the Reserve. 


—— 


THE BIGOTRY OF PUSEYISM. 


A minister of this city applied to a gentleman 
in high standing in the Episcopal Church, who 
figures as a leader of the Onderdonk party in the 
yearly conventions of that body, to hire a house 
of which that gentleman was the owner, and 
which was advertised to be let. After several 
attempts at negotiation, in which said gentleman 
repeatedly shifted his position and his terms, the 
real difficulty in the case was incidentally dis- 
closed. The owner of the house remarked to a 


But the paper is undoubtedly needed, and from 
the auspices under which it comes forth, we are 
quite sure its influence will be in favor of tem- 
perance, education, and all the best interests of 
society. 


CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM. 


Mr. E. Anthony, No. 205 Broadway, has just 
published a beautiful engraving of Eastlake’s 
great painting of Christ weeping over Jerusalem. 
The original picture has received the highest 
commendation from the London Art Journal and 
the London press in general. The engraving is 
on steel, in that beautiful combination of mezzo- 
tint and stipple, for which the artist, Mr. A. B. 
Ritchie of this city, is celebrated. There is a 
distinctness of outline and a clearness in the de- 
tail not usual in a mezzotint, together with the 
softness and grace peculiar to that style of en- 
graving. The grouping of the piece—Peter, 
James, John, and Andrew, being with Jesus on 
the Mount of Olives—is pleasing and effective, 
and the general execution is admirable, though 
we are not quite satisfied with the expression of 
the Saviors countenance; it has not enough of 
the soul of grief. 

The size of the engraving is 18 by 13 inches; 
price $2.00; and it can be sent by mail to any 
part of the Union. 


NEW YORK HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This new musical association is now fully 
organized, and is already engaged in rehearsals 
preparatory to its first public performance. We 
hope in the course of the spring to hear the 
Messiah ina style worthy of Handel himself. 

Department or HorTIcuLTURE AND AGRICUL- 
TuRe.—Our readers will perceive on our fourth 
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church, in this city; right-hand of fellowship 

by Rev. J. E. Emerson, of Newburyport. , 
Rev. T. P. Sawin was installed pastor of th» 
Congregational church in Harwick, on the 13;) 
inst. Sermon by Rev. H. M. Dexter, of th. 
Pine-street church, in this city; charge, by Rey 

Jacob White, of Orleans ; right-hand of felloy,. 
ship, by Rev. R. Tolman, of South Dennis. 

The Salem-street church continues to ENJOY the 
outpouring of the Spirit, and there are from 7) 
to 80 who are now inquiring what they must jy 
to besaved Dr. Higgins’ labors with the Chure) 
of the Pilgrims seem to be blessed in an unusya 
manner. Rev. Dr. Frothingham preached his 
farewell sermon at the Chauncey Place (Unity 
tian) church, on the 10th inst, 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENXT. 


It is known to but few of the inhabitants 9; 
Boston, that the church edifice in Green-stre; 
formerly belonging to the society of the venerg. 
ble Dr. Jenks, and afterward to the “Leyden 
church,” under the care of Rev. Mr. Towne, js 
now a Puseyite cathedral, in full operation. Th. 
pulpit having been removed, and a space enclose 
and fitted with all the conveniences of reading. 
desks, kneeling-stools, &c., and a large effigy of 
a spread eagle arranged to support the Bible o, 
its back ; morning and evening prayers are now 
daily said by clergy in appropriate vestments 
and listened to by a very select audience. Hay 
pening in the other day, we were edified by , 
sermon on solitude, delivered in a monotone by 
gtey-haired priest. The congregation was jo: 
very numerous, and on the whole, we judge 
from appearances, that the hankerers after :h. 
Papacy in Boston had mostly concluded to by, 
itin the regular way, without vaccination {rq 
the great doctors of Oxford. 


WHIPPLE’S DISSOLVING VIEWS AND PYRAMIC Fin; 
Mr. Whipple, the ingenious and excellent 





page that we have instituted a department for the 
Garden, the Orchard and the Farm. It will be 





friend of the minister and a member of his con- 
gregation, that he did not wish to let him (the 


the denomination ! Before hearing this, the minis- 
ter had heard so much from every quarter of the 
ineffable meanness of the man with whom he was 
negotiating, that he had resolved to have no more 


minister) have his house, because he did not like | 


| unknown to the Horticultural public as a writer 
| on such topics; and for several years, an editor 
| of a Horticultural Journal. It is not our wish to 
supercede Agricultural Journals among our read- 
ers. On the contrary, we should be glad if the 
taste of knowledge given in our columns, should 
induce multitudes to procure more elaborate works 





dealings with him, and therefore was not greatly 
disappointed. But we may congratulate the 
Christian public that the disposal of real estate 
in New York is not entirely vested in the gentle- 
man aforesaid. It is said to be a condition in all 
leases of property belonging to Westminster Ab- 
bey that the premises shal! not be used for any 
manner of dissenting worship; and the houses 
thus guarded against the profanation of dissent 
are the Five Points of London. The scrupulous 
Puseyite of New York, we are glad to learn, at 
last compounded his conscience with a worthy 
Presbyterian elder, and—as the letting season 
was nearly over—rented his house for less than 
had been offered him by the proscribed minister. 


PLAIN PREACHING, 


It is cheering to find a statesman whose mind 
is pervaded with a sense of his responsibility to 
God, and who openly takes his stand upon the 
principles of God's word. Mr. Seward in his 
late speech—published in this day’s supplement— 
acknowledges himself and his fellow Senators to 
be but stewards in the matter of government, 
responsible to the people, but responsible also to 
a Higher Power. But the most thoroughly reli- 
gious speech yet made upon the floor of Congress 
is that of the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Penn- 
sylvania, It puts the question of Slavery upon 
its true moral ground, and deals directly with the 
consciences of all who are concerned with that 
system of iniquity. The closing paragraph con- 
tains a thrilling exhortation which we hope has 
reached the ear of the Executive. 
nothing in the range of pulpit oratory that sur- 
passes it in solemnity, pungency and power. 

“The eloquent gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Seddon,) the other day, in his beautiful perora- 
tion, personated the great States of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana, and in their name 
apostrophized the good, and I will add, the great 
man who now occupies the executive chair; and 
besought him as he loved the place of his birth, 
the place of his nurture, and the place of his 
residence, not to forsake his Southern brethren 
in this emergency, but to stand by them in the 
defense of human bondage. 
effective, enduring, and hallowed, would that 
elocuence have been, had the orator’s lips been 
touched with a coal from the Altar of Freedom! 

“Then could he have gone with friendly 
anxiety to that noble, benevolent, and heroic 
man, and admonished him, that although he had 
gathered all the earthly laurels that can be reaped 
by the sickle of death, yet if he would have his 
name descend to posterity with increasing luster, 
he must by one great, just and patriotic example, 
wipe out the only spot that obscures the sun of 
his glory. He might with propriety have taken 
with him the learned gentleman from Alabama, 
(Mr. Hilliard,) and together they might have 
pointed him to that solemn hour, which to him, 
and to all of us who are treading the down-hill 
of life, must soon arrive, when the visions of 


before his eyes, and left him nothing but a gap- 
ing grave, and an eternal judgment. 

“The accomplished gentleman from Alabama, 
(Rev. Mr. Hilliard,) might, with peculiar pro- 
priety, do what with profane lips I dare not; go 
to his illustrious friend, and with fervid piety and 
eloquence more thrilling than that which made 
Felix tremble, implore him by a love deeper than 
that of birth-place, of nurture, and of residence, 


doom — “ Accursed is the man-stealer.” He 
might, perhaps, have pointed him to the gloomy 
ourney that leads through the dark shadow, and 
shown him how inetlably brighter are the glories 
of that kingdom where all are free. Perchance, 
too, ne would have noticed the thronging thou- 
sands traveling to that same dread tribunal, 
summoned to give evidence of deeds done in the 
body ; some of them were bondmen and slaves on 
earth, but whose disembodied spirits were then 
disenthralled, erect, tall as the proudest of earth’s 
oppressors ; and asked him to inquire of his own 
conscience, who was the most likely to meet a 
hearty welcome there—he, whose cause was ad- 
vocated by the supplicating voices of thousands 
with whom he had dealt justly on earth, and 
made free indeed, or he whose admission should 
be withstood by myriads of crushed and lacerat- 
ed souls, showing their chains, their stripes, and 
their wounds to their Father, and to his Father; 
to their God and to his Judge.” 


—_—— 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-ninth annual report of the Board 
of Direction of the Mercantile Library Association 
contains some interesting statistics of the origin 
and progress of this important institution. Found- 
ed under the auspices of some of the leading citi- 
zens of New York, and sustained by their libe- 
rality, it has come to be possessed of a large and 
valuable library, (worth at least $50,000 free from 
incumbrance) and of real estate to the value of 
about $75,000 in a tasteful building on the corner 
of Nassau and Beekman streets, having ample 
accommodation for the library, a reading-room 
and a hall for lectures, this real estate is held in 
trust by responsible parties. 
From a tabular view presented at the close of 
the Report we gather the following statistics. 
Whole number of persons who have joined 
the Association since 1820. 

Number of volumes acquired by purchase 
or donation 

Amount expended for books and pe- 
riodica: Ree 

Amount expended for binding 

Donations received, 


ipts from all sources except 
segg ham d 113121,19. 


It will thus be perceived that this Institution in 
the extent of its resources and the diffusion of its 
blessings holds the first rank among the literary 
institutions of ourcountry. It saves many young 
men from dissipation and qualifies them for use- 
fulness and eminence in society. Its founders 
who yet survive must contemplate its success 
with gratitude and pride. 


14616. 
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THE BROOKLYN INDEPENDENT. 


A family paper, of excellent appearance, has 
just been commenced in our sister city, under the 
above title. It may not be modest for us to re- 
mark on the admitted popularity of the name 





We know of | 


How much more | 


ambition and of earthly wealth shall have passed | 


by the love of his own immortal soul, to be| 
warned in time by the awful, the inexorable | 


| who now leave both their minds and their farms 
| but half cultivated for the want of that mental 
| activity which reading gives. 

Exrras.—The Supplement which is sent out 
with this week’s paper, is for sale by William | 
Harned, at No. 61 John street, at $10 per 1000 | 
copies. It is reasonable for general circulation. 





FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. =| 


Boston, March 18th, 1850. 

Messrs. Epitors:—The great topic of the | 
week with us has been the speech of Mr, Web- | 
ster. It satisfies those only who think they see | 
in ita prophecy of evil to the Whig party, and | 
who are willing to rejoice in anything that shall | 
do them harm. The great body of Mr. Webster's | 
constituency seem to have read his argument | 
with astonishment and grief. While it is a no- 
ble specimen of dignified and dispassionate rea- 
soning, and while his plea for the Union is full 
of sense and eloquence, there are very few in 
Massachusetts who can respond to the general 
tone of his remarks. If there is one point ten- 
derer than another in our universal Northern 
conscience, it is our utter loathing and abhor- 
rence of aiding the South in the return of run- 
away slaves. We are willing that the Sout! 
should be a free moral agent in this whole mat- 
ter of Slavery—are willing that they should | 
curse themselves with it, as long as they choose | 
to dare the vengeance of heaven for the plea- | 
sure of suicide; but we cannot be their acces- 
sories, and we will not share their guilt, by 
becoming blood-hounds for them. If the Con- 
stitution demands that United States officers should 
degrade themselves to this mean and infamous 
business, it is a matter for them to weigh against 
the emoluments and dignities of their office, and 
settle for themselves. They will find, however, 
that in Massachusetts a “pound of flesh” is a! 
pound of flesh, and does not include the blood. | 
And we wonder not a little that the man, who of | 
all men seemed to have it in his power, could not, | 
at the very least, have hinted our feelings in this | 
regard. 

“Probably, in the turmoil of the times, they | 
have not stopped to consider of this; they have 
followed what seemed to be the current of | 
thought and of motives, as the occasion arose, 
and neglected to investigate fully the real ques- | 
tion, and to consider their constitutional obliga- 
tions, as I am sure, if they did consider, they 
would fulfill them with alacrity.” Really, sir, 
did the vocabulary of speech contain no other 








sentence? If it must be so, that we are consti- 
tutionally doomed to such an intolerable duty as 
this, could not the voice of a freeman—the repre- 
sentative of thousands of freemen, speaking 
from Fanueil Hall and Bunker's Hill—have told 
the truth, and said, “If it must be done, we'll do 
it with shame, and groans, and tears, with a 
wounded conscience and a broken heart ™ Alac- 
rity !! 

The general disquietude among us is by no 
means lessened by the assertion (apparently upon 
abundant proof), that even that puny passage 
where the great senator seems to speak as if he 
had a Northern heart, was not in its place when 
the speech was delivered, but has been inserted 
since, for home consumption. So that the ven- 
erable Mr. Hoar and his wrongs, with those 
which it was his mission to redress, were not 
permitted to startle the echoes of the Senate 
Chamber. At this rate we shall, by-and-by, 
adopt the come-outer'’s toast, “Winthrop and 
Webster, par nobile fratrum, with cotton con- 
sciences and coward hearts—like lean kine shiv- 
ering in a December farm-yard—they follow the 
sunshine round the haystack as they feed.” 


| THE LATE DR. FISHER. 








| Dr. John D. Fisher, an eminent and excellent 


physician of this city, bas recently deceased. 
His loss is great to the profession, greater to the 
large constituency of his patients, and perhaps 
greatest of ull to the poor, who found in him a 
sympathizing and cheerful benefactor. A meet- 
ing of his friends was held at the Montgomery 
House, on Saturday evening last, and a series of 
resolutions passed, doing great honor to his cha- 
racter. The first of these we copy, to spread 
wider the inducements of its closing paragraph : 


“ Resolved, That by the death of Dr. John D. 
Fisher, this community has lost a benefactor ; 
the medical profession an ornament; the wide 
circle of his patients a skillful physician, a wise 
counselor, and a kind friend; that we all recog- 
nize in him a man who, by his early and long- 
continued interest in Various institutions of 
charity, and his gratuitous labors for their im- 
provement, proved himself to be a practical phil- 
anthropist; who, by tender solicitude for the 
bealth of his numerous patients in the humblest 
walks of life, and his unwearied efforts to pro- 
mote cheir welfare in every way, showed himself 
to bea true and real friend of the poor; and who 
by his modest and quiet way of doing good, stu- 
diously shunned notoriety; who was ever séw- 
ing good deeds, like seeds in his pathway of life, 
but quickly covering them up from the public 
eye; and therefore it becomes us, who knew his 
Virtues, to commemorate them, not so much to 





a7. do him honor, as to lead others to imitate his 
*| blameless life and good deeds.” 


Messrs. Wm. H. Prescott, T. G. Cary, Geo. R. 
Russell, H. Storer, E. Brooks, S. G. Howe, and 
Charles Sumner were appointed a committee to 
devise some fit tribute to his memory. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND MINISTERIAL. 

The “Porter Evangelical church” hes been 
recently formed in the thriving village of North 
Bridgewater. Some ninety members have been 
dismissed to it from the old church, under the 
pastoral care of Rev. Paul Couch—it is named 
in grateful memory of the ancient minister of the 
town. 

Rev. F. V. Tenney was installed pastor of the 
Congregational church in Byfield, on the 7th 
inst. Sermon b> Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Braintree ; 
charge, by Rev. Dr. Beecher, of the Salem-street 





which it has copied from our own columns. 


under the special care of Mr. Beecher who is not | 


word than “ atacriry” to be the finale of such a 





Daguerreotypist, well known to our citizens by 
| his extraordinary skill and courtesy in his pro 
| fession, has recently added to our list of popula 
| amusements one that bids fair to confer a great 
| deal of instructive pleasure upon others ai 
| profit upon himself. By some new and apt com 
| binations of the principles of the magic lanter 
| he throws Daguerreoty pe views upon a screen o} 
some thirty feet in diameter, rendering them of 
| nearly or quite the life size, with an astonishing 


| vividness and perfection of finish. Some of the 
| finest landscapes in the world are thus thrown 
| before the eye, with so much accuracy of color- 
| ing and naturalness of detail, ae almost to cheat 
the sense into the belief of actual presence, til! 


each in turn fades gently out, and from its dis- 


i ol 


solving lineaments a new group comes into life 


In addition to these “dissolving views,” by the 
aid of a powerful oxy-hydrogen microscope, Mr 
Whipple reveals the living secrets of the water- 
drop and the vinegar cruet; shows how the sap 
ascends in trees, and introduces the audience to 
the animalcul# world. His exhibition closes with 
the show of “ Pyramic Fires,” concerning which 
this dazzled deponent can say little, except that 
they seem to be a combination of chain-light- 
nings of all colors, arranged on the principles of 
the kaleidoscope. The whole exhibition is 
amusing and instructive, and eminently worthy 
of public regard. 
CITY MATTERS, ETC. 

Our Legislature are busied as usual in making 
laws. One would think they were hired for the 
express purpose of turning out aew enactments, 
and that they were afraid the people would re 
pudiate their roast beef and pocket-money if they 


|did not average about so many a week. | is 
, | astonishing how many laws it takes to keep 
| Massachusetts straight. Our Book of “ Revised 
| Statutes” is already very thick; we will not be 


irreverent enough to suggest that it is on the 
common principle that a book is a fair transcript 
of its author's head; but really we are getti: 
somewhat confused among such a wilderness | 
litthe righteousnesses. We shall, by-and-hy 
have to * keep” a lawyer to keep us legal 

Prof. Webster's trial commences to-morrow 
will be one, on many accounts, of so much inter 
est that we shall send you the briefest possible 
reliable abstract of the facts of testimony. 

Mor TON 


For the ludependent 
An Editorial appeared in The Independent of 
last week on the Euharmonic Organ containing 
several errors in matters of fact. It is not true 
that Mr. H. W. Poole “ claims that he is the 
ventor” (implying the sole inventor ;) for he states 
in the March Number of The Journal of Scien 
page 209, and in his “Essay on Perfect Inova 
tion,” page 29, as follows. This instrument, the 
Evuarmonic Organ, invented and built by Josep! 
| Alley of Newburyport, Mass., and the writer o! 
| this paper, is now set up in Boston (in Rev. M: 
Fox's church, in Indiana Place,) and will be e, 
| hibited to all interested,” &c. 
Again, Mr. H. W. Poole, is not, and never has 
| been, a resident of New Haven, except while a 
| member of Yale College in the class of 1845 
| It was also stated that the difference between 
| the tempered harmony of the common organ and 
| the perfect harmony of the EuharmonicOrgan was 
“ indistinguishable except by a very nice ar 
jalertear.” The testimony of thousands, inc! 
| ing the musical profession, amateurs and orga. 
builders, could be adduced to show that the above 
| statement is not a fact. 
| Other statements equally erroneous to the dis 


| advantage of the invention appeared in the article 


| which ve shall not endeavor now to reply tv 
| The article was evidently written with the desir 
to state facts, as will be inferred from the follow 
jing paragraph. “ We hope for the sake of the 
| enterprising and indefatigable 
these will not be found to be facta: but we give 
the reports such as they have reached us \ 
knowledge of the principles and success o! the 
Euharmonic Organ enables us to say that they 


are not facts. Wik? 


jnventor, that 


~-<2 So 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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OrpinaTion.—William H. Goodrich of New I's 
| ven, was ordained es Pastor of the Congregatious 
| Church and Society in Bristol, (Conn.) March |! 
| The exercises were a8 follows: Invocation, by ev 
| William Wright of Plainville; Sermon, by Rev. ‘ 
| A. Goodrich, D.D. of New Haven ; Ordaining pray 
jer, by Rev. A. G. Beach of Woleott ; Charge to the 
| Pastor, by Rev. N. Porter, D.D. of Farmingtor 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. W. Woodwort! 
of Berlin; Closing prayer, by Rev. J. L. Wright 
of Burlington ; Benediction by the Pastor. A; 
propriate music by a well trained choir added m 
to the interesting services. 

Rev. A. G. Loomis was ordained, Jan. 30th, Pas 
tor of the Congregational Church in Bethlehem, Ut 
| Sermon by the father of the Pastor elect, Kev Are 
| tas Loomis, of Bennington, Vt. 

Orpaisep.—As Pastor of the Congregations! 
Church at St, Johnsbury East, on the 2/th of I¢ 
ruary, Rey. John H. Gurney, late of Andover 
Theological Seminary. Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Boud 
St. Johnsbury 2d. This Church has been recent!y 
afflicted, by losing a beloved pastor, on account 0! 
ill health, and subsequently, by the death of * 
young man who was preaching for them, and hat 
gained their affections. 

The providence which has, so soon after, led ” 
| unanimous call and settlement of Mr. Gurney, * 
| regarded by that people, and the sympathizing 
{Churches around, as a special favor, calling 1! 
| gratitude and hope.— Vermont Chronicle, 





| Finest Hawartanw Inwetactarion.—Mr. . 

| Kexea, a graduate of the Seminary at Lah» 

| luna, for several years a beneficiary of James une 
well, Esq. of Charlestown, Mass., was or laiped of 
the 2lst of December, by an ecclesiastical cour’ 
as pastor of the church at Kakuka Island of Oahu 
| Mr. Kekela is the first Hawaiian who has been *¢!- 
tled as a pastor of a church, though several natives 
have been ordained as ministers of the Giospe!, °F 
licensed to preach. 


Rev. Georce 8. Boarvsran, late of Cherry N all 
ley, was installed on the 26th of February, ov” 
the First Presbyterian Church in Cazé —. 
the Presbytery of Onondaga. Sermon by the Re 
F. Cleveland. 


«sa graduate of the Aubura 

Theole ae pentane, of the class 1849, was or- 

dained Pastor of the gery te congre += of 

Cato, N. ¥., on the 19th of February, »Y the Pres 

by tery of Ca: " ‘ 

Mr. aT Ue Gacscn—the Eleventh Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia, of wh 
John L. Grant was pastor, has united wit 


School Presbetery. Mr. Grant has resigned bis 
pastoral charge of the same. 
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SUPPLE. 








» press of matter upon us from week to week 


garily excludes from our columns many articles 


.j documents which we would gladly spread before 
~oaders. ‘Lo obviate the diffieulty in part, we 


_ sue from time to time a Supplement, made up 
_atter upon the topic or topics of present interest 
‘yo religious world. In addition to the usual 
- and variety of matter in the regular edition, 
vock give our subseribers the able speech of 
s,ward on Mr. Clay’s compromise resolutions, 
veral articles republished from late numbers of 
ndent, and selections, for which there is no 

our regular issue, 


VEN, AND PRINCIPLES. 


s great human family, of six hundred 
intelligences renewed every thirty 
n more or less—so Jong as he stands 
merely—is not of much consequence. 
ave more knowledge, more brain, more 
iis neighbors; and if he has, he will 
. make some stir among them in his gen- 
| may stamp his name with the pen 
vord-bilt on the records of History. But 
ce must be intrinsically transient and 
» long as only his individual force 
i against the forces of his multitudi- 
enporaries, and of the still vaster and 
generations that steadily follow them. 
around him will ultimately press back 
eim his forces, or they will master 
n, and make them indistinguisha- 
ytiads that come after will tram- 
ot-prints of his life, if they do not 
evel earth the sods upon his coffin, 
wecessiul military men, how many 
mmatists and politicians, great in 
vho died and left no sign, are the 
s to this. 
, a man of great intrinsic spirit- 
comes identified with a Principle, 
quires true power and worth, and 
nself immortal ;--when he gives him- 
ruth, in his thoughts, his love, his 
victions, bis settled purposes, his sys- 
and enthusiastic activity. He is then 
Jonresentative-man ; and the majesty and vi- 
of the truth which he expresses becomes 
vn. His influence has is eternity and un- 
eableness. His name and fame are incor- 
with it, and are safe in its custody. Its 
< are his adherents and coadjutors, The 
is that rally around it along the 
s and defenders of his clear 
His name is their watchword. His mem- 
impulse. His life is virtually repeat- 
u their activities. Time puts no 
spiritual pressure, and the principle 
lie is identified is the living and ever- 
that testifies of him. Plato, 
Luther—preéminently the Apostles 
iv do they illustrate this! What 
ily bave their truths given them ! 
, even for the man who would make 
n Society and upon the Future, 
steady and earnest devotee of a 
: Ponciple, than that he strike merely with 
u sovee, for individual and selfish ends. 
essentially a vain endeavor. He cannot 
istory on that system; while in the 
e be will live, and will repeat his im- 
‘ong as and wherever his Principle is 
Calhoun, in our own day, in his sus- 
isiastie, heart-and-soul devotion to 
wicked doctrine of the Divine 
ding, is a marked illustration of 
» identified himself with it that 
smbered while it is. 
a thing, then, to be deeply and perma- 
!, when a Man who of all others 
naturally shoald be the consistent 
: Exemplar of true Democracy—of 
t to- Freedom, of the dignity of free 


r trie! 


the frien 


nee 


he glory of universal Edacation, and 
lruth which shines in the social and 

il institutions of the free North ;— 

) preéminently is able and is fitted to 

his Trath, and to establish himself 

he ages as its Representative ;—who 
ch lis whole public life has drawn from 


‘iis choicest inspiration, has shaken men’s 


“art 


wt 


ie North, 


seat of disease. 


Ve give Mr. Clay sincere 


s with most glorious power whenever he 
uttered it, and has seemed himself to gather 
it civiser strength, as the giant did from the 


1, whenever his foot has touched its | osom; 


ensucha Man leaves all this truth, and 
ges without regard to its claims into the 
vil personal meleé for office. There is a 
an! a historical loss here. No great mis- 


may be done by the act, except to the man 


hut he exchanges the reverent admira- 
many generations for the gauds of office 
gratifications of flattery; and those who 
ved and honored him, almost to idolatry, 
isclous as they think of it, of deep heart- 


SHALL WE COMPROMISE 2 


Clay's Compromise has been violently re- 
y the South, and but coldly looked upon 
lt is not that both sides are infa- 
‘and refuse a reasonable settlement. But 
sul of Mr. Clay has evidently not touched 
He either has not perceived, 
not thought it expedient to meet the real 
iw before the people of the United States. 
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tution. No harvest ever answered more closely 
to the husbandman’s seed, than do our difficui- 
lies to the original sowing. 

The North, adopting the theory of democracy, 
organized all her civil and industrial institutions 
upon that basis, Every man, the lowest, the 
least, the highest and best, had one common plat- 
form of rights. The South, adopting the theory 
of aristocracy, made two piatforms—the one for 
the governed, the other for the governors. The 
one and the other began at once to exhibit their 
results, In the North, labor was voluntary, 
honorable, and universal; in the South it was 
compulsory, and made disreputable by being fas- 
tened upon an abject class, Of course the la- 
borer had different values. In the North, he was 
a citizen, capable of any houor, framing his own 
laws, making his own rulers, and so an integral 
element of the State. In the South, he neither 
voted nor determined; he had no rights ; he was 
a slave. Labor and laborers are the foundations 
ol a community, The strength, the virtue, the 
civilization of a community must be measured 
by the condition of its laborers, and not by the 
polish on its surface. 

The whole structure of society conformed to 
these respective foundations. 

The North put honor upon its laborers; they 
were. trained in common schools; they became 
reading and reflecting men; shrewdness, pene- 
tration, forecast, personal independence, fertile 
resource, marked the industrial classes. Grow 
as rapidly as the educated and the wealthy might, 
the distance between them and the laborer con- 
stantly diminished. There never was a: time 
when the bottom of society was so near the top 
as now. 

The South, making labor a disgraceful neces- 
sity, denying it education, compelling it not by 
those motives which are ordained healthfully 
to develope the man, but by the overseer’s eye 
and Jash, and educating only her wealthy sons, 
has steadily widened the distance between the top 
and bottom of society. Nothing can be more 
dissimilar than the tone and sentiment of soci- 
eties so diversely formed. Liberty is a universal 
right—it belongs to men, on the one side; it isa 
privilege, and belongs to a class, on the other side. 
The North binds society together, identifies its 
interests, equalizes and kneads it, causing it to 
grow alike throughout, and makes it strong by 
the strength of its individuals, and gives to indi- 
viduals the advantage of common-weal. There 
cannot be a commonwealth of Slavery. It is 
class-weal and class-weaith. The South hope- 
lessly divides society; puts her honors on one 
side of the cleft, her menial offices on the other. 
The North compacts and the South stratifies. 
To educate the laborer is to do the whole 
State a benefit, in the North; to educate the la- 
borer is to strike at the foundations of society in 
the South. We send educators to the Governor's 
chair and to Congress. They of the South send 
them to the penitentiary and the gibbet. 

Now, does any man doubt that here are the 
real, vital, distinguishing elements of two radi- 
cally different governments—an Aristocracy and 
a Democracy t Does any one believe it possible 
that these respective tendencies should be con- 
fined, in their respective fields, to civil affairs? 
Will they not determine the family institution, 
the usages of society, public opinion, yea, the 
whole and very nature of communities ? Can the 
agriculture of slaves and Slavery and the agricul- 
ture of freemen be the same * Can the commer- 
cial interests be the same * the political economy 
and the politics? Can statesmen bred in such 
schools have common sympathies? That the 
North and South have many wants and many 
sympathies in common, isas true as that all men, 
the most opposite, oppressor and oppressed, de- 
ceiver and dupe, have great wants in common. 
But in their foundation-ideas, their politicai doc- 
trines, their State policies, their conceptions of 
public measures, they are not only different, but, 
for the most part, opposite and oppugnant. 
States, so essentially different, would find har- 
mony rather in separate existence, than in fede- 
ration. Yet our Union is composed of these op- 
positions. 

When the Constitution was in birth, these 
things were in the seed. Yet, even then, the re- 
pellencies were sach that a common Constitution 
was adopted only by compromise. Now, if the 
compromises of the Constitution in the matter of 
Slavery were adopted, in the expectation that 
Slavery would soon be eradicated by the superior 
vitality of Liberty, we can understand the wisdom 
of the intention, at least. But if it was designed 
that.one instrument should inclose the spirit of 
two theories of government so totally adverse, it 
was the most extraordinary blindness, the most 
anomalous folly which honest men were ever 
smitten with! We should as soon look for an 
agreement by which Christ and Belial should 
jointly undertake to govern this world! Was it 
thought possible to serve both Liberty and Slav- 
ery—God and Mammon? Could the same 
mouth breathe justice and injustice? Could a 
Constitution having any definite nature, have two 
hearts, one beating for liberty, with vitalized 
blood, and the other beating for Slavery with 
black blood? Could it organize courts empow- 
ered to establish justice and systematic oppres- 
sion t—courts, with one hand to lift up the 
wronged by speedy redress, and to beat down the 
wronged with the other by triple blows? We 
believe that the compromises of the Constitution 
looked to the destruction of Slavery and not to 
its establishment. 

The event justified the judgment. Although 
incidental causes conspired to give Slavery a new 
growth, while our country was swelling and 
coming into manhood, yet it soon became appa- 
rent that both systems could not long coéxist. 
There are goody and easy souls, not perturbed 
by over deep meditations, who think that men 
make all this national uproar. They are guilt- 
less of supposing that our institutions are the 
agitators, that our civil polity is the fanatic 
whose firebrands inflame the Union. This move- 
ment of the spirit of the age has made the men, 
not the men it. We are its children. While the 
North and South inveigh against each other, 
and fanatics are loud-mouthed against fanatics, 
calmer and deeper men see that both North and 
South are drifting, and fighting as they drift, in a 
current whose secret springs lie deeper than 
men’s volitions; whose force God both ordained 
and will augment, until old things are passed 
away, and he whose right it is sha!l reign. Why 
then should we try to stop the contest? I[t must 
come to an issue, which spirit shall animate our 
Constitution. The spirit of Bondage and the 
spirit of Liberty, when both are living spirits, 
cannot dwell together. Moses’ rod must swallow 
the enchanter’s, or the magician’s rod must swal- 
low the prophet’s. The South have found out 
that Slavery cannot live and stand still. Liberty 
grows the fastest; has the best roots; eats out 
the other; and if Slavery is stationary it will be 
speedily overrun and smothered by the rampant 
vine of freedom. It must thrust out its roots; it 
must borrow vigor from fresh soil. Southern 
men are perfectly consistent in rejecting a com- 
promise which only confirms old rights, but posi- 
tively grants no extension. 

The South now demands room and right for 
extension. She asks the North to be a partner. 
For every Free State she demands one State for 
Slavery. One dark orb must be swung into its 
orbit to groan and travail in pain, for every new 
orb of liberty over which the morning stars shall 
sing for joy. 

On that question we hold there can be no com- 
promise. The Constitution has come to a period 
of final construction. Every year’s delay will ag- 
gravate the difficulties; an earlier day had been 
better than this; but this is better than any 
future day. It is time for good men and trne to 
gird up their loins and stand fort® for God and 
for Humanity. No compromises can help us 
which dodge the question; certainly none which 
settle it for Slavery. We are told that the ques- 
tion is momentous, and beset with the most 
serious difficulties. Neither in the aflairs of indi- 
viduals nor of nations is there any difficulty when 
mes are willing to do right. It is when Right is 
spun to so fine a thread that it floats like a gos- 
samer, changing to every breath, that we lose 
sight of it, or find it entangled in our hands. 
There never was a plainer question for the 
North. Itis her duty openly, es and for ever 
to refuse to Slavery another inch of territory, and 
to see to it that she never gets it by fraud. Itis her 
duty to refuse her hand or countenance to Slav- 
ery where it now exists. It is her duty to de- 
clare that she will under no considerations be a 


rty to any further inhumanity and aay 
Then the path will be plain and strait. path 
of Duty, h a steep one, and often toilsome, 


is always straight and plain. Those are the 
labyrinthine roads, which, winding through 


sloughs and thickets, imbosked and dark, seek to 


find a way around the rocks and steeps, and come 
to the gate of Success, without climbing the hill 
of Difficulty. 3 
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slaves ; and a bill is now pending in the United 
States Senate for this purpose. We cannot 
strongly enough express our profound regret at 
the remarks which Mr. Clay felt it his duty to 
make on this subject. On this matter our feel- 
ings are 80 strong that we confess a liability to 
intem ce of expression. 

If the compromises of the Constitution include 
requisitions which violate Humanity, I wil! not 
be bound by them. Not even the Constitution 
shall make me unjust. If my patriotic sires con- 
federated in my behalf that | should maintain 
that instrument, so I will, to the utmost bounds 
of Right. But who, with power which even 
God denies to Himself, shall by compact fore- 
ordain me to the commission of inhumanity and 
injustice? { disown the act. I repudiate the ob- 
ligation. Never while I have breath will I help 
any official miscreant in his base errand of re- 
capturing a fellow man for bond And may 
my foot palsy, and my right hand forget her eun- 
ning, if | ever become so untrue to mercy and to 
religion as not, by all the means in my power, to 
give aid and succor to every man whose courage- 
ous flight tells me that he is worthy of liberty ! 
If asked, what then becomes of the Constitution, 
I reply by asking what becomes of God’s Consti- 
tution of Humanity, if you give back a slave to 
the remorseless maw of servitude? I put Con- 
stitution against Constitution — God's against 
man’s. Where they agree they are doubly sacred. 
Where they differ my reply to all questioners— 
but especially to all timid Christian scruples—is 
in the language of Peter: Whether it be right, 
in the sight of God, to hearken unto you, more than 
unto God, judge ye! 

Ought not Christians, by all the means in their 
power, to preserve the Union? Yes, by all means 
that are reght! But, dear as the Union is, and 
ought to be, whenever it comes between a Chris- 
tian people and their Christian integrity it be- 
comes a snare. The very value of our Union is 
to be found in those principles of justice, liberty 
and humanity which inspire it. But if by any 
infernal juggie these principles must be yielded 
up to preserve the Union, then a corpse only will 
be left in our arms, deflowered, lifeless, worth- 
less. A Union perpetuated by giving way to in- 
justice—a Union maintained by obedience to the 
desires of Slavery—is but a compact of violence. 
We emphasize these things because the long-con- 
tinued cries of politicians have produced among 
sober Christian men an unquestioned and undis- 
turbed conviction that no evil can be so great as 
the dissolution of our Union. There are many 
evils infinitely greater. The loss of a national 
conscience is greater. The loss of public hu- 
manity is greater. An indifference to the con- 
dition of millions of miserable creatures, whose 
degradation, vices, ignorance and animalism plead 
wiih our conscience in their behalf; this would 
be an unspeakably greater evil. So long as we 
can maintain the Union on terms which allow us 
to act with a free conscience, with humanity un- 
violated, we shall count no sacrifice dear to main- 
tain it, But religion and humanity are a price 
too dear to pay even for the Union! 

Our Southern brethren often complain that we 
don’t understand their condition, or sympathize 
with their real difficulties. Even so, too, we } 
complain that they do not understand our situa- 
tion, and sympathize with our difficulties. There 
are hundreds of thousands of men to whom con- 
science is a law—a law notwithstanding the 
sneers of those who flout at the idea of a con- 
science party. But there is a conscience party ! 
There is a stern and growing feeling in the Free 
States, not yet expressed by any distinctive or- 
ganization, that the time has come for a stand 
against any further national inhumanity. We 
can bear much, but we cannot and will not bear 
the guilt of Slavery. We regard it as epitomiz- 
ing every offense which man can commit against 
man. It takes liberty from those to whom God 
gave it as the right of all rights. It forbids 
all food either for the understanding or the heart. 
{t takes all honesty from the conscience. It 
takes its defense from virtue,-and gives all 
authority into the hands of lustiul or pecuniary 
cupidity. It scorns the family, and invades it 
whenever desire or the want of money prevail, 
with the same coolness with which a drover sin- 
gles out a heifer, or a butcher strikes down a bul- 
lock. These are not the accidents of Slavery. 
They are its legitimate fruits. They are its 
vitality. If you stop these evils you will destroy 
the system. Let the slave be taught; let bim 
have, not a filtered and adulterated gospel, but 
that Gospel which angels heralded, strangely fill- 
ing the air with the cry, Peace on earth and good 
will toward men—and it will make the slaves 
what it made the barbarous Briton and the rade 
Saxon—freemen and refined Christians. Take 
fiom Slavery its rights of merchandise, forbid the 
disruption of families, the sale of slaves from the 
homestead were they were born, and the system 
will stink in the nostrils of Southern planters as 
it now does in our own. 

Now we declare that into a fellowship with 
these monstrous evils, whose perpetration around 
our whole Southern coast is enough to predccu- 
py the heavenly tribunal of mercy, and to ex- 
haust its patience on only this form of all the | 
world-wide human suffering, we have been drawn 
unwittingly. We did not know, or did not think, 
that to swear fealty to the Constitution was to 
swear preservation to Slavery. We had always 
understood that the compromises of the Consti- 
tution were agreed upon in the North, only that 
time might be given for Slavery to die out. But 
if another construction be made, and becomes the 
settled reading of that instrument; if the North 
is to have the guilt and the South the profits of 
Slavery ; if we are henceforth to understand that 
Slavery is federal and national, recognized in the 
all-embracing Constitution, then but one course 
is leftus. No earthly consideration shall make 
us partners in this monstrosity. We most solemn- 
ly declare, by our belief in humanity, by our 
hopes in religion, by our faith in Christ, that we 
will cut every cord of oppression whose force 
is derived from us. And if in so doing men 
choose to interpose the Constitution, upon their 
heads be the blame. Palsied be that hand, and 
blasted those lips which shall make our Consti- 
tution, ordained for freedom, the instrument of 
bondage and cruelty ! 

We shall study to circumscribe Slavery where 
it now exists. We shall oppose every party that 
secretly or openly connives at it. We shall 
be hostile to every measure which consults its 
interests. We shall not cease to stand upon the 
brink of this dismal abyss, and over against its 
smoke and wails to pray with agonizing earn- 
estness, “ How long, O Lord, how long?” A day 
will come—in God’s counsels it is already seen 
advancing—when men will look back upon this 
system as we now look at the dungeons and 
tribunals of the Inquisition, In that day, many 
a man will deny his parentage, and forswear the 
ancestors who either forged fetters for the slave, 
or more meanly blew the bellows for those who 
wrought at the anvil of oppression. May my 
children to the latest generation, in looking back 
to my example, take courage, and strike home 
for liberty and humanity ! 

With these views, no soothsayer is needed to 
interpret our views of the extension of Slavery. 
[tis not enough that we do not will it. Every man 
consents to it who does not exhaust his strength 
in endeavoring to prevent it. 


Nor do we misunderstand the cunning cry of 
those who ask us to leave the issues of this ques- 
tion in new territories to chance. Now-a-days 
chance has too many wires and wire-workers to 
suit our ideas of luck. Chance is the merest 
gambler. The dice are loaded. The cards are 
marked. Only the victim dreams that there is 
fair play. The South is to deal, the Nortly is to 
take what cards are flirted to its hand. Who 
doubts the issue? How many more games than 
those already played are needed before the dupe 
shall suspect foul play? No: by as much as 
Liberty is dearer to us than Slavery, by so much 
should we be more active in its behalf than its 
adversaries are in behalf of Siavery. If they 
can toil night and day, dig deep trenches, bear 
burdens cheerfully to sink the rocky founda- 
tions for the towers of Oppression, shall we 
have no bulwarks and no towers for Liberty ? 
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it such foundations of as shall hold it 
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of our day. If there be those who cannot abide 
the Union because it is pure and religious, just 
and humane, let them beware of that tumultuous 
sea into which they purpose to leap. 

But we do not believe that such an issue 
awaits us. The pliancy of miserable scramblers 
for political preferment has caused these violent 
gusts. Thus, hitherto, have victories been gained 
for Slavery. Thus they are soughtagain. Firm- 
ness is the remedy for threats. If good men, 
having good representatives, are but firm, the 
storm will beat the stout oak, and like ade 
mon through its twisted branches, but pass on 
and spend itself in the wilderness; meanwhile 
the returning sun shall find the noble tree un- 
wrecked and fast-rooted. 

But if our Charter Oak is to be dismembered, 
God be thanked that its roots were planted in the 
soil of Freedom. There they will spread ; its 
trunk and its mightiest branches will abide. The 
sun and the soil that nourished its infancy yet 
remain to repair what time and storms may mu- 
tilate. Beneath its shadow the poor and op- 
pressed shall find shelter. * 


THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY—WMHAT ARE 
THEY ? 


It is all important at such a crisis as the pres- 
ent that the attention of the public be not diverted 
from the true issues. The question is not whe- 
ther the union of these States shall be dissolved. 
Nobody has a right to entertain any such ques- 
tion. Nor is there in fact any more danger that 
this Union will be dissolved than there is that 
the union of England, Wales and Scotland in the 
one kingdom of Great Britain will fall to pieces. 
The statesman, whoever he may be, who pro- 
poses that Congress shall preserve the Union by 
doing under the coercion of threats from a few 
desperate Southern demagogues what it would 
not be wise or right to do without such coercion, 
betrays a weakness, a moral cowardice, a capa- 
city of being used for purposes of treason, utterly 
inconsistent with his pretensions to statesman- 
ship. As citizens of the United States, we have 
only to uphold the Constitution, and to see that 
those to whom power is committed under the 
Constitution exercise their legitimate powers and 
none others in such a way as to “establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty” to all who are 
under the jurisdiction of the Union. Neither the 
Union nor the Constitution exists by the permis- 
sion of the few who are conspiring for the destruc- 
tion of both. 

What then are the great questions of the day ? 
They are not one but many. 

I. Suatn THe Stare or CALIFORNIA, WITH ITS 
PRESENT CONSTITUTION AND BOUNDARIES, AND WITH 
ITS EXISTING GOVERNMENT, BE ADMITTED AND AC- 
KNOWLEDGED AS ONE OF THE STATES OF THIS 
Union? This question stands by itself. It has 
no just or natural connection with any other 
question. It is simply a question of right be- 
tween the people of California and the govern- 
ment of the United States. The question between 
the State of California and the other States now 
in 1850, is in almost every respect like the ques- 
tion between the State of Vermont and the other 
States in 1791. As the people of Vermont had 
formed their Constitution and had organized a 
State government without asking leave of Con- 
gress or of any other power or potentate under 
heaven, so the peop'e of California have done 
now. The State of California is a State in fact— 
as really such as the State of New York ; its in- 
habitants have asserted and have begun to exer- 
cise the right of absolute self-government. What 
right has the government at Washington, on 
American principles, to revolutionize and subvert 
the State of California? The only question is 
whether California shall be admitted as one of 
the States of this Union, or compelled to adjust 
her own relations with other powers in her own 
way. 

If. SHALL THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY BE PER- 
MITTED TO ENTER ANY OF THE TERRITORIES RE- 
CENTLY acquirep FRoM Mexicot This is a 
question entirely independent of all questions 
about California. It isa question to be decided 
on itzown merits without reference te California, 
to Texas or to the threatened Nashville Conven- 
tion. California is now a State, and is responsi- 
ble for her own institutions. Sois Texas. But 
of these territories, till they in their turn be- 
come States, Congress is the supreme legislator. 
Shall Congress then, either directly or indirectly 
permit the institution of slavery to enter any of 
these territories? Shall Congress give them 
forms of government in which the security of 
life, of person, and of property to all the sub- 
jects of government within the limits of each 
territory, shall not be honestly and effectually 
provided for? How slavery shall be excluded— 
in what particular method—whether by a formal 
enactment of the provisions of the ordinance of 
1787 or in some other way, (if there be any 
other,)—is of little consequence so that slavery 
be excluded effectually. The question in this 
case is not a question respecting the abolition of 
slavery anywhere; it is only whether slavery 
shall be permitted to enter and establish itself in 
territories from which law has once excluded it. 
If Congress cannot agree to secure those terri- 
tories against the invasion of slavery, then Con- 
gress may as well do nothing. Congress has 
done nothing, as yet, for California ; but Califor- 
nia has done very well for herself. New Mexi- 
co will probably take care of herself as well as 
California has done if she is let alone. At pres- 
ent she appears to be doing very well; and we 
doubt whether anything would be gained there 
for freedom or justice by sending in a corps of 
federal officers, most of whom, according to all 
precedent, would be Southern men, and some of 
whom would doubtless carry slaves with them. 
President Taylor's plan in regard to the territories 
seems to us much safer, much more likely to an- 
swer the great purpose of preventing the exten- 
sion of slavery than any “compromise” which 
has been proposed, as yet, from any quarter. 
Certainly there is no such necessity for the in- 
terference of Congress in the organization of ter- 
ritorial governments, as will justify the friends 
of liberty in voting for any territorial bill which 
does not make effectual provision against the in- 
troduction of slavery. 

Il. SuaLi THE CLAM oF TEXAs TO ABSORB THE 
GREATER PART OF New Mexico BE ACKNOWLEDGED 
AND FsTABLIsHED? ‘This, like each of the pre- 
ceding, is a question by itself, and is to be decid- 
ed on its own merits. Most properly it seems 
to be a question for judicial rather than legisla- 
tive decision. Any decision by an act of Con- 
gress defining the boundary of New Mexico, 
will be liable to be reversed by a decision of the 
Supreme Court, if Texas remains dissatisfied and 
insists upon her claim. The question is a ques- 
tion of law and of fact—a question as to the 
construction and application of the compact with 
Texas at her annexation to the Union—a ques- 
tion whether the government of the United States 
has at any time or in any manner recognized as 
legitimate the claim of Texas to be bounded by 
the Rio Grande from its mouth to its source. 
And shouldCongress concede to Texas all that she 
claims, it may still be a question whether the 
people of New Mexico have not, under the treaty 
which made them American citizens, a right to 
a distinet political existence; and for aught we 
know that question might be brought into court 
for a decision, and the supposed act of Congress 
giving half of New Mexico to Texas might be 
set aside as contrary to the treaty. This ques- 
tion then, so far as it relates to the action of 
Congress, is one of those questions which may 
be reasonably adjusted by negotiation and com- 
promise, so that Texas and New Mexico may 
both be satisfied. 


IV. SHALL SLAVERY BE ABOLISHED AT THE 
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Congress, a8 the supreme and only re of 
the District, repeal the barbarous laws under 
which the most atrocious acts of oppression are 
legalized? This is a distinct question, not to be 
confounded or ee with any other—a 
question of purely local legislation—a question 
not of expediency or policy, but of the simplest 
and most palpable justice. 

V. Swati Concress MAKE A NEW LAW COMPEL- 
LING THE PEOPLE OF THE FREE STATES TO AID IN 
THE CAPTURE OF FUGITIVE Staves? The federal 
Constitution provides first that the legal right of 
a master in a person held to service or labor, 
shall not be vacated by that person’s escape into 
another State; and secondly that the fugitive 
“shall be given up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.” It 
has been decided by the Supreme Court that the 
power of legislating to carry into effect this pro- 
vision of the Constitution, belongs exclusive] 
to Congress. And now the question is, Shall 
there be a new act of Congress on this subject— 
an act by which the people of the Free States 
shall be compelled to help slave-masters in the 
mean business of catching runaway negroes? 
This too is a question by itself. It has no sort 
of dependence on the question about the admis- 
sion of California into the Union, or on the ques- 
tion of introducing slavery into the territories, or 
on the question of doing justice in the District 
of Columbia. The question is whether this pro- 
vision of the Constitution shall be construed, ac- 
cording to a well-known rule of jurisprudence, 
strictly and on the side of mercy ai.d freedom, or 
with a sweeping latitudinarianism of construc- 
tion giving all possible scope to cruelty and op- 
pression. The question is whether the slave- 
owner in cutting out his pound of flesh shall be 
authorized by a stretch of the constitutional 
powers of Congress to take the blood also. 

Other questions have been raised with which 
Congress at present has nothing to do. What 
have we to do witn the question of carving new 
States out of Texas? When the proposa! for 
such a division shall come from Texas herself, 
there will be time enough to consider how the 
division shall be adjusted. As wisely might 
Congress now undertake to decide whethes Cuba 
or Canada shall hereafter be admitted to the 
Union. “Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.” 


Slavery a Doomed System. 


The following eloquent passage on the inevi- 
table doom of Slavery is from the selected writ- 
ings of David Hale, recently published in this 
city. It occurs ina review of Governor Ham- 
mond’s infamous defense of American Slavery. 


“* Come what may, we are firmly resolved tha 
oUr SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY SHALL 8TAND ;” 
and who are ‘we? A few politicians, or the 
small community of South Carolina, and here ar ! 
there one in the other States of the South. edu- 
cated in the same school. Can you erase from 
the New Testament, or the memory of man, those 
words of the Great Master of Christians, ‘ Wha: 
soever ye would that others should do to you, do 
ye even so unto them,’ or make Christians be- 
lieve it right to deny to three millions of slaves 
the privilege of reading them? Can you silence 
the whisperings of your own consciences, when 
you worship at His altar who took upon him the 
form of a servant and died in agony for the whole 
brotherhood of our race, thus opening, in a sense 
too high for words to express, the doors of the 
prison-house, and setting the captive free? Can 
you fortify your own purposes against the genial 
influences and all-subduing spirit of liberty, seen 
and felt in the breeze, the forest, the streams, the 
ocean, in all animated nature and all living forms, 
thundering from our mountains, breathing fra- 
grance through our valleys, making even the 
songs of birds more sweet, illuminating the great 
charter of our Independence, and like a hidden 
but holy fire, vital in the whole frame of our 
National Constitution? Can vou maintain your 
ground against the genius, the eloquence, the Jit- 
erature, the philanthropy of the age and the civil- 
ized world *? Above all, can you defend the wrong 
against the right? No! never! This system of 
slavery has within itself the seeds of decay and 
dissolution. On those who deem Liberty no bless- 
ing to themselves, or who believe that the African 
race are, by nature, incapable of understanding 
or enjoying it, such reflections may make no im- 
pression; but by those who admit the conimon 
origin, redemption, and destiny of the human race, 
they cannot be disregarded.” 


‘No Compromise with Slavery. 


The great question at issue is whether Slaver 
shall be extended over territories now free, wit 
the sanction of the general government; and 
whether the slave interest, by having new States 
conceded to it, shall preserve its power in the Sen- 
ate and over national legislation, and shall mono- 
polize, as heretofore, the public honors. 

That is the question distinctly before us. A 
strange question truly. Look at it. Observe it 
is not the question whether Slavery shall be abo- 
lished—that does not enter into the discussion. 
We are content to leave Slavery where it now 
exists, to be managed by those who are concern- 
ed in it. We do not meddle with it under the 
sovereignty of individual States. 

But you and I are called upon to sanction this 
system, or at least to connive at it, by allowing 
it to be introduced into territories now free, and 
under the jurisdiction of the general government. 
And this is the demand made of the citizens of a 
republic, whose fundamental doctrine is, “ that 
all men are created equal ;” a demand made after 
Great Britain and France, and the northern pow- 
ers of Europe have abolished Slavery in all their 
dominions ; when the Bey of Tunis has done the 
same; and when even the Autocrat of all the 
Russias is taking measures to emancipate the 
serfs throughout his empire; it is demanded of 
us, in this year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty of the Christian era, that we shall take this 
institution which has been outlawed from the 
civilized world, under the wing of our national 
eagle—the bird of freedom—and give it a shelter 
evermore in our wide-spread territories. 

The Mexicans, whom we affect to despise, and 
whom we have conquered in the ratio of five to 
one ; that ignorant, priest-ridden people, torn by 
factions and by civil wars; even they have re- 
spected the inalienable rights of man, and have 
made their soil free soil for every color and every 
nation. They have told us, that for them to de- 
mand territory of the U. S., for the purpose of 
establishing the inquisition therein, could not be 
more abhorrent to our feelings, than the demand 
that they should cede territory in which Slavery 
should be established was to theirs; and yet we, 
their superiors forsooth in civilization and in free- 
dom, propose to introduce Slavery where they 
prohibited it. 

Nor is this all. We are called upon to extend 
the area of Slavery, that slaveholders in the At- 
lantic States, and States bordering on the Ohio 
may have a market for their slaves, which they 
can no longer work with profit. What Christian, 
what Patriot, what Freeman does not feel that 
such a proposal is a personal indignity ; that it 
carries on its face a presumption of his own in- 
famy. 

This is the great issue before us. Some appear 
to think lightly of it, and to regard the Thole 
subject as a mere commercial transaction. “‘ We 
have acquired,” say they, “so much national ter- 
ritory, and the South is entitled to its share; we 
have no right to exclude the South from any por- 
tion of that territory 
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private conduct. By and by, in the course of 
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tending, and perpetuati 

a system which we abhor, let them claeatel 
distinctly and decidedly that we are under obji- 
gations to the human race, and under a law of 
conscience and of God, which admit of no com- 
promise ; and that nothing shall induce us to sac- 
rifice those obligations, or to swerve from that 
la 


w. 
For myself, I should be guilty of a crime 
inst my own nature, against my moral sensi- 
bilities, against every feeling of man which 
God has planted within my soul; I should be 
guilty of a crime against mankind inst all 
that is dear and sacred in humanity ; I should be 
guilty of a crime against the great principles of 
our Jeclaration of Independence and against the 
memory of the Fathers of the Republic ; a crime 
against civilization and Christianity ; 1 should be 
guilty of a crime against God and the Savior of 
men ; if I should fail to record my testimony in 
the most distinct and effective manner against the 
extension of Slavery. I could not answer for 
that crime at the bar of God, any more than | 
could bear in my own person the woes of the un- 
told millions who will be doomed to bondage if 
this measure prevails. 

I think of Assyria, of Greece, of Carthage, of 
Rome, of Jerusalem, and fear at times that we, 
like them, are filling up the measure of our in- 
iquities, to follow in their ruin. O my country! 
is this thy destiny? Hast thou risen so b‘gh in 
thy career of freedom and of glory—hast thou 
been called to make the experiment of free insti- 
tutions, away from the oppressions and the cor- 
ruptions of the old world, under the most favor- 
able auspices, only to demonstrate human imper- 
fection, and to frustrate the hopes of human pro- 
gress, and to sink at last under the indignation 
of heaven for thy sins? Has the sun of liberty 
risen on this new worl<, has it rolled up so high 
and clear in the heavens, only to suffer a dim and 
total eclipse, and to go down behind the western 
horizon to rise no more t 

No, no; this cannot be. For thou, my country, 
wast cradled in the arms of holy men. They 
watched thy infancy with prayers and tears. 
Those prayers and tears are yet preserved as a 
Pa before God, and God will not forsake 
thee: 

Arouse thee, then, to fulfil thy destiny. Grap- 
ple with the monster that threatens to destroy 
thee. Up, up, and on, tillthou shalt stand before 
all nations—the home of liberty, of virtue, and ot 


peace. 
REVIEW OF CLAY'S COMPROMISE. 


Just published, Letter to Hon. William Nelson, M. C., 
on Clay’s Compromise, by William Jay, 22 pages, 12mo. 
Price 4 cents, single; 374 cents a dozen; and $2 a hun- 
dred. William Harned, 61 John street. 
aims to show— 


1. That Mr. Clay’s first resolution makes a tacit pro- 
vision for depriving the new State of California of so 
much of her territory as his Southern friends have re 
solved shall not be consecrated to, freedom. 

2. That Mr. Clay’s second resolution surrenders to the 
South even more than she bas demanded, and throws 
open to the slaveholders the whole territory North as 
well as South of the Missouri line. 

3. That his third resolution merely gives to Texas 

ve territory thax she is entitled to, aud less than she 
demands, and is so far a compromise of territoria! claims : 
but in no degree a compromise between the friends and 
enemies of haman rights, stace what is to be taken from 
Texas is to be immed’ately thrown open to the slave- 
holders. 

4. That his fourth resvlution is to pay Texas for ter- 
ritory to’ which he admits she has no title, and then 
to throw open the territory so parchased to the slave- 
holders. 

5. That his fifth resolution, while it concedes the un- 
limited power of Congress to abolish slavery in the Dis 
trict of Columbia, vet calls on Congress nor to do what 
vast multitudes of the people believe it, their moral duty 
todo. ‘In this proposal there is no compromise but that 
of conscience !” 

6. That his sixth resolation, instead of prohibiting the 
importation of slaves into the District of Columbia, is 
all cases, only prohibits foreign traders from glutting the 
Washington market ** with their wares,” while it ailows 
the impertation of as many slaves as the citizens may 
want for their own use, and the preseut practice of selling 
husbands and wives and children, to be transported to 
the extremities of the Union! 

’. That his seventh resolution makes the free states a 
great hunting ground for slaveholders in pursuit of fugi- 
tive slaves! Mr. Clay. in his speech, said, ** isvery private 
individual in the free states, if he is present, is beund to 
assist in the delivery of the fugitives, and I will go with 
the furthest senator from the South in this body, to 
make pena! laws to impose the heaviest sanctions upon 
the recovery of fugitive slaves, and the restoration of 
them to their owners.” A compromise with a witness! 

8. That the last item (eighth resolution) of this grand 
compromise is virtually a guarantee that the American 
slave trade, vile and loathsome as it is, shall be held sa- 
cred from prohibition or obstruction by the federal gov- 
ernment, for all time to come. 


WEBSTER ON COLONIZATION, 








This review 


Slaveholders, says Roger SuerMan, the Washington 
correspondent of the Tribune, regard men, women 
and children, like their horses, cattle ard swine, as valu- 
able only in proportion to the dollars they will fetch. 
The rree colored people they could not sell—but as a 
certain statesman once asked on a memorable occasion, 
one of the Baltimore papers asked, ‘* Where shall they 
go if you drive them out ?” 

A voice from Massachusetts, in the United States 
Senate, answers: “To any colony or any place in the 
world ; and I aim ready to lay a tax upon the people of 
the United States, to the extent of many millions, or to 
borrow the money if necessary, to strengthen and per 
petuate slavery in Virginia and the whole South.” 
That | may not misrepresent Mr. Webster, I give his 
proposition in his own language : 


“If any gentleman from the South shall propose a 
scheme of colonization to be carried on by this govern- 
ment upon a large scale, for the transportation of free 
colored people to any colony or any place in the world, [ 
should be quite disposed to incur almost any degree of 
expense to accomplish that object. Nay, sir, following 
an example set here more than twenty years ago by a 
great man, then a senator from New York, I wonld re- 
turn to Virginia—through her for the benefit of the 
whole South—all the money received from the lands and 
territories ceded by her to this government, for any such 
pu as to relieve, in whole or in part, or in any way 
to dimivish or deal beneficially with the free colored 
 otane of the Southern States. 1 have said that | 

onor Virginia for her cession of this territory. There 
have been received into the Treasury of the Unitcd 
States eighty millions of dollars, the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands ceded by Virginia. If the residue 
should be sold at the same rate, the whole aggregate 
will exceed two hundred millions of dollars. {= Ir 
Vire@ria AND THE SOUTH SEE FIT TO ADOPT ANY PROPO- 
SITION TO RELIEVE THEMSELVES FROM THE FREE PEOPLE 
OF COLOR AMONG THEM, THEY HAVE MY FREE CONSENT 
that the government shall pay them any sum of money 
out of its proceeds which may be adequate to the pur- 

As a contrast to this, we subjoin an extract from a 
communication in the Congregationalist, July 6, 1-49. 
Mr. Webster, it seems, was appointed on a committee, 
at a public meeting in Boston in 1822, to draft a Consti- 
tution ef the Massachusetts State Colonization Society. 
After considerable discussion in the committee, Mr. 
Webster rose and said: 


“T must leave. I understand the whole project. [7 
IS A SCHEME OF THE SLAVEHOLDERS TO GET RID OF THEIR 
FREE NEGROES. I WiLL HAVE NOTHING To DO WITH IT.” 


NO COMPROMISE WITH SLAVERY. 


We cannot al'ow a single number of our paper to go 
forth at a crisis ike this, without our solemn testimony 
against the rng tendency in the counsels of the na- 
tion to smooth over the terrible question, and evade the 
momentous re-ponsibilities of the hour. 

What is it that Congress seems to be preparing to do? 
What is it that public meetings in all parts of the coun- 
try are, by their manifest spirit, and the tenor of their 
resolutions, forcing or authorizing Congress to do? Why, 
nothing less than this, to t the institution of human 
slavery into the American Constitution, as a rightful 
participant of all the advantages, the protection and 
support of our fandamental laws, and permanent legisia- 
tion. It is to acknowledge that slavery has just as good 
a right u the American soil as freedom ; that we are 
all nd as American citizens to cherish it with the 
same care that we do liberty ; and that at no time ean 
we ask the balarce to be disturbed, by which the up- 
holders of this institution shall be able to exert at least 
an equal power in the legislation of the Land of Free- 
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hold it to be a crime. It does not matter 
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cognizing the sin of aye and denounci 
trade, these resolutions call upon us to 

support to the institution, and to permit its extension at 
the will of the territories. The North cannot, without 
a lie in its mouth, unite in passing an 


slave—it will do it less and less. To promise to do it is 
perjury. 

Let the consequences be what they there must be 
no concessions tu the spirit of slavery. “ “hrve millions of 
our fellow creatures abjure us not to consent to load them 
with new chains, and indefinitely postpone the period of 
their emancipation, We have no right to w the 
South to plunge itself in hopeless sin and ruin, We are 
responsible for this erime it we permit less than half a 
mitiion of slaveholders to convert our Government into a 
tyranny, and call down upon it the curse of Eternal 
Justice. Now is the time to stand firwly upon the right. 
‘Lhe wrong is weak; it cannot stand up against the 
right when that is true to itself. It will ‘be the North 
that betrays the Union, if itfalls, We have the power ; 
the responsibility rests with us, and our whole duty lies 
at this time in the principle—no Compromise. —Christian 
Inquirer. 


VIRGINIA IN 1882. 


A writer in the National Intelligencer, of Mareh 2d, 
over the signature of Mary.anp, complains of the 
South for threatening the North, when distinguished 
men in theslave States have, on former occasions, spoken 
as freely of Slavery as the inhabitants of the free States 
now do. Among other quotations he makes the follow- 
ing from a speech of Mr. MeDowell, of Rockbridge, Va., 
since Governor of the State, and at present a Member of 
Congress: 

** We krow that the blessings of our position and soi! 
and climate, are countervailed by the apathy of our pub- 
lic counsels, and by our exclusive reliauce upon involun- 
tary labor Our interests and senses proclaim the pre 
gress of general decline ; conscience and experience at- 
vest that slavery is the principal eause, Do we not con- 
template Virginia justly when we regard her as meager, 
haggard and enfeebled, with decrepitude stealing upon 
her limbs, as given over to leanness and impotency, and 
as wasting away under the improvidence and the inac 
tivity which eternally accompany the fatal institution 
that she cherishes, and atten too, as a mother who 
will hazard her own life rather than part even with the 
monstrous offspring that afflicts her! If lam to judg: 
trom the tone of our debate, and from the concessions on 
all hauds expressed, there is not a man in this body, no 
one perhaps that is even represented here, who would not 
bave thanked the generations that have gone before us, 
if, acting as public men, they bad brought this bondage 
to a close ; who would not have thanked them, if acting 
as private men, on private motives, they bad relin 
— the property which their mistaken kindness bas 
devolved upon us. In this investigation there is no diffi 
culty ; nothing has been left to speculation or inquiry ; 
for, however widely gentlemen have differed upon ithe 
power and the justice of touching this property, they 
bave yet united in a common testimony to iis charac 
ter. lr HAS BEEN PRANKLY AND UNEQUIVOCALLY DE 
CLARED, FROM TUE VERY COMMENCEMENT OF THIS DE- 
BATE, BY THE MOST DECIDED ENEMIES OP ABOLITION 
CHEMSELVES, AS WELL aS BY OTHERS, THAT THIS /KOP- 
ERTY I3 AN ‘EVIL ;’ THAT IT IS DANGEROUS PROPERTY.” 








Atrocities of Slavery. 


We take the following from the Washington corres- 
pondent of the Cleveland Democrat : 


At the suggestion of several friends, Mr. Wm. Har- 
ned wrote to Bruin & Hill, to ascertain what price they 
would sell ‘emily’ for to her mother, to which he received 
the following answer ; 


* Avexanprta, Jan. 31, 1850. 

* Dear Srr :—When I received your note, I] had not 
bought the negroes you spoke of, bat since that tin. | 
have bought them. AN f have to say about the matic 
is, that we paid very high for the negroes, and cannot 
afford to sell the girl Emily for less than n1@HTREN HUN- 
prev potnars. ‘This may seem a high price to you, bat 
“otion being very high, consequently slaves are high 
We have two or three offers for Emily from gentlemen 
from the South. Sie Is Sa1p TO BE THE FINEST LOOKING 
WOMAN IN THIS CounTRY. As for Hagar and her child- 
ren, we will take $2,500 for them. Sally and her four 


children—we will take for them $2,800. You may seem 
a little surprised at the difference in prices, but the dif- 
fercuce in the negroes makes the difference in price. We 


expect to start South with the negroes on the 8th teb- 
ruary, and if you intend to do anything, you had better 
do it soon. Yours, respectfully 


“BRUIN & HILL.” 


Before starting for Alexandria, yesterday morning, I 
was informed by Joshua Leavitt, who had jast arrived 
from New York, that the friends there had abandoned 
the idea of giving $1,800, and if they would not take 
less, the mother and her friends must endure the calam- 
ity as we would any calamity by pirates. They were 
willing to give one thousand or rel 2 handred dollars, 
to satisfy the eupidity of these inhuman flesh dealers, 
and to prevent a separation of the girl from those whom 
she loved above all others on earth; but they were not 
disposed to yield farther to the mercenary demands of 
these monsters. 

With these instructions, | proceeded upon my mission. 
Arrived at Alexandria, | went in search of the pen, and 
found it in the rear of the city, in a place dreary and de- 
serted, which seemed to be marked by the frowns of Om- 
nipotence ; a fit theater for piratical operations ; a suit- 
able dwelling-place for penitentiary and gallows-deserving 
tufiians. 

The main building is of brick ; joined to this are 
small wood buildings and the large pen, which contained 
some hundred colored people—or, in Southern parlance, 
‘a drove,” ready for the Southern market. The keeper 
of the establishment—a whisky-bloated biped—admitted 
me, and upon making known my business, I was informed 
that Bruin had gone to Alexandria. 

] then asked if Mr. Hill was in. 
** No,” said the fellow, **he has gone South with ‘a 
drove.’”” 

Upon my informing him that 1 came to purchase Em- 
ily, he told me that Mr. Bruin was waiting to hear from 
her mother, who, he expected, would give $1800 for her. 

I set his mind at rest on that point, and desired to see 
her, but was flat'y refused. 

“I have strict orders,” said he, “not to admit any 
one.” 

Ife then directed a smart-looking colored youth to go 
with me to the city and find Bruin. 

As I left the door, I cast my eye through the grating 
and beheld an indiscriminate mass of men, women, and 
children, whose countenances betokened the deep emo- 
tions of the heart, all destined for the cotton and rice 
fields of the South. Families broken up—the strongest 
ties of humanity sundered—weeping and lamentation— 
broken-hearted and desolate, with no eye to pity, and no 
hand to save. God of the opprer:ed! how long will 
thine arm be stayed! 

On my way to the city, I inquired «f my young sable 
eompanion about Emily. 

** Do you see her often ?” said I. 

*) yes, master, I sees her very often, and carries her 
meals to her.” 

“Is she a smart girl ” 

**O yes, sa, she’s right smart, and she’s right good 
lookin’ too.”” 

**1s she black ?”” 

** No, sa, she’s almost as White as any white girl.” 

* Does she want to go South ?” 

“ No, sa, she cries a heap about it, and wants to live 
wid her mother.” 

* Do you belong to Mr. Bruin ?” 

‘* Yes, sa, I belongs to him, and has got to go South 
wid de res, | expect.” 

“Do you want to go TY” 

** No, xa, none of ws wants to go.”’ 

At this answer, the words came to my lips: “ Then 
why, in the name of all that is sacred to liberty and 
dear to man’s freedom, don’t you and your ions 
in bondage, tear down the infernal pen, set it on fire, and 
run away by the light of it?’ But to give utterance to 


such words would be treason in this quarter, sein 
rious advice all over the world to a white man nif tn 
duyance vile. 

We found Bruin, and | was reeeived by him with a 
svavity of manner which would eelipse even Lord Ches- 
terficld himself. His appearance wofally belies his 
fession. He is a middle aged man, all smiles and 
ness, and very intelligent. But we all know that Satan 


cau ‘‘ transform himself into an angel of "and a 
man “may sinile and smile, and be a vi lain “4 

I made known the object of my visit, aadinformed him 
that our New York friends abaudoned the idea 0! 


purchasing amily at $1300, 

‘Tam glad of ic, sir,” said he; “I don’t want to send 
her Norti—I that sbe should go South. J have e 
large lot that l am going to take, fteemeet respectable 
class. She is one of the beet of the lot; beside, it will 
do us no good to let her go North.” 
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5. L. E. 


The following is a verbaiim copy of & letter recently 
received by the mother of Emily, who has resided in 
this city for several years, and is a highly respectable 
woman: it furnishes the conclusion of this sad story : 


. 1 never to 1800 for her 
ome aes 


ardism to invent ov 
reason | reat har of soon at 
did I kept a boy last year for month to give his 
mother . aa to bu: fim and offered him for $300 
but they never with their promise therefore | 
find it of no use to keep them here om expons waiting 
to have them stolen from = I | gusts for ingens 
she never expected to south nor did | expect to sen 

here there but was pile it by her oo 

. Baur 


Price of Man-Catching in Florida. 

We clip the following from the Tallahassee Sentine! 

of the 5th instant: 
NAWAYS.— — notice that 
Semone es oo chats per clear of ex- 
pense, and where vo reward is offered, $10 in case of 

capture.—Mareh 5, 1850. FP. H. HALL. 
If the Fugitive Slave Law of Senater Mason, of Vir 
ginia, was once put in force, it would not be surprising 
to see such disgusting cards as the above in northern 

prints. 
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Slavery and Missions. 

The following astounding adverti t appears in 
the Religious Herald, a Baptist paper published in 
Richmond, Virginia: 

HO WANTS $35,000 IN PROPERTY t—{ am 

desirous to spend the balance of my life as « mis- 
sionary [!!] if the Lord permit, and therefore offer for 
sale my farm—tug Vinevanp! adjacent to Williams 
burgh, and containing about 600 acres—wei watered, 
well wooded, and abounding in marl—together with all 
the crops, and stock, and utensils thereon. 

Also, my house and lot in town, fitted up as a board- 
ing establishment, with all the furniture belonging to 
the same. 

Also, about ForTy SERVANTS, mostly young and Likk 
Ly, aud rapidly increastne in number and value. [!'} 

To a kind master J would put the whole property at 
the very reduced price of $35,000, and arrange the pay- 
ments entirely to suit the purehaser, provided the in- 


terest be annuall id. 
eres nually pe SCERVANT JONES 


Antiquarian Discoveries. 

Antiquaries sometimes overhaul and bring out very 
eurious relies of times gone by. Here is one which the 
Burlington Free Press bas discovered and put at the 
head of its editorial columns with the title of * The Whig 
Anti-Slavery Platform ;” 

‘My opposition to the inerease of slavery in this 
country, or to the inerease of siave r presentation in 
Congress, is general and universal. It has no reference 
to the lines of latitade or points of the compass. 1 
shall oppose al! such extension and all such increase, in 
ali places, at all times, under all cireumsiances, even 
against all judacements, against all combination, against 
ai! compromise.”—Daniel Webster, 1843. 

Alas! how things have changed since the days when 
th's was first written !— Tribune. 

The following should be added ; 

“There is nota man in this hall who holds to the 
jvineiples of the Wilmot Provivo more firmly than [ do, 
no vne who adheres to it morethan another. | fee! some 
little interest in this matter, sir. Did | not commit my 
self in 1888 to the whole doctrine, fully, entirely! And 
I must be permitted to say, that | cannot © uile consent 
that more reeen| discoverers shall claim the merit and 
take out apatent. 1 deny the priority of their 
tion. A) sir, it ig mot their thund 
Daniel 4. springfield, Mass., 1347 

The y.,eceding paragraph we clipped from the Tyiby 
before veading Mr. Webster's speech. We find, how 
eve), that Mr, W. himself quotes these very passages 
{rota former speeches in proof of his opposition to th 
extension of slavery, #0 that the Tribune does not py 
sent him in exactly the true light. Put Mr. W. ba 
since discovered that the law of nature ha: so «hut ou 
slavery from the new territories, that even b s own than 
der is not needed to ward it off; in fact, he does not seem 
to have any thunder left for the system, if we may judy 
from the following paragraphs. 

In his speech March llth, he says: 

“That New Mexieo and Texas are fixed for freedom 
—that they cannot become slave States, If adinitted at 
all may they not therefore change their Constitutions ""’ 
May thoy not establish slavery? If Mr. Webster could 
vote for the Wilmot Proviso for Oregon, where slaves 
would not go, why bas he since become more southern 
than even Polk was’? He did not veto the Oregon ac 
Last year the Wilmot Proviso was placed in the Llonse 
territorial bills for Calitornia and New Mexico. Now, 
Mr. Webster, while acknowledging that people are seid 
there for debt, they and their children, in perpetuity, 
says, ‘ The use of such a prohibition would be idle, as it 
respects any effect it would have upon the territory, and 
I would not take pains to reform an ordinance of nature, 
nor to reénact the will of God. And { would put in no 
Wilmot Proviso as a taunt or a reproach... ... Ifa 
PROPOSITION WERE NOW MERE POR A GOVERNMENT Por 
New MEXICO, AND IT WAS MOVED TO INSERT A PROVISION 
POR A PROHIBITION OF SLAVERY, | WOULD NOT VOTE Pom 
it.’ What was the Missouri Compromise but a Wilmot 
Proviso, North, exeluding slavery from territory where 
it existed 1” 

Again: , . 
“At the introduction of Christianity into the worl’, 
says Mr. Webster, “ the Roman world was full of slaves, 
and I suppose there is to be found no injunction agains! 
that relation between man and man in the teachings 
by the Gospel of Jesus Christ, or by any of hiv apos 
tles. The object of the instruction imparted to man 
kind by the founder of Christianity was to touch the 
heart, purify the soul, and improve the lives of individ 

ual men.” 

No injunetion, says the senator, no injunction! and 
this too from Maasachusetts! What says Christ's law * 

Matthew 7: 12—‘* Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them : for (ig THIS IS THE LAW and the prophets,” 

7 y ib pune. 


It will be refreshing to see in contrast the following 
noble sentiments of Lord Prougham : 

“Tell me not of rights, talk not of the property of 
the planter in his slaves. { deny the right. I acknow- 
ledge not the property. The principles, the feelings of 
our common nature rise in rebellion against it. Me the 
appeal made to the understanding, or to the beart, tho 
sentence is the same that rejectsit. There ix a law above 
all human enactments, written by the finger of God on 
the heart of man—and law, eternal and un- 
changeable, while men fraud and loathe rapine, 
and abbor blood, they shall reject with indignation rar 
WILD AND GUILTY PHANTASY, THAT MAN CAN HOLD Pxv- 
PERTY IN MAN.” 


Free Cororep Prorte or Lovrstanwa.—The laws of 
Louisiana respecting the free of color are more 
liberal than in any other slave’ og State, or some free 
States. They constitute a elags of citizens whom the 
law recognizes and dang and whose social position is 
better than that of Je of color in other sections. 

The N. O. Pieayune Fie 17th ultimo contains the 
report of a case decided b. the Supreme Court of the 
State, which held that they were competent witnesses in 
trials of wifite persons, and also awigned the reason 
therefor, as follows—Judge King delivering the opinion: 

“ Our legislation and jurisprudence upon this subject 
differs materially from P ek of the slave States tt 
ally, in which the rule contended for prevails. This dif- 
ference of policy ha: no doubt arisen from the difforent 
condition fwd class of persons in this Siate. At the 
date of our earliest legislation as a territory, sc well as 
at the present day, free persons of color constituted a nu- 
merous class. In some districts are reapeo able from 
their intelligence, industry, and # of good order. 
Many of them are highly educated, and the instances are 
by no means rare in which they are ¥ holl- 
ers. So far from being in that degy state which ren- 
ders them unworthy belief, they are gach persons 1s 
courte and juries would not hesitate to believe uniler oat 
Moreover, this numerons clacg ig: to the protec- 
tion of our laws, = would in many cases 
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be illusory, and est offenses aga’net their per 
cons and Oe aumcte with mapesty by 
white persons, of exclusion contended for 
were recognized. are also inelnded in article 
2,260 of our Civil Code as competent persona to testify in 
civil matters.”—National Era. 

A xt —At the late annual meat 


in this city of the American Colonization Society, 
, of Virginia, made a speech, which is ro- 
; ifrican Repository for February, and 

" we extract the following generous sentiment. 
Mr. Scott is referring to the Goveruwent of Liberia; 


7 am very particular to announce that there is a fea- 
im that Government that marks it a4 one of the 

of wiedom. It forbids a white man a siv- 

foot of soit in Liberia, as J ¢ i e black 
man a single foot of soil in the United States. They have 
taken care fo follow ihe command of Him who commands 






special revelation to Mr. Seott. We think the vid vin 
“* God has wade 
the face of the earth.” 
a Court : ine above, or Ls 
‘ J pevuliary enevoienu 

qeotenan ~~ Netioal ‘beet | 
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